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Genealogical Hiftory of the Stewarts, from the earlieft Period 
of their authentic Hiftory to the prefent Times. Containing 
a particular Account of the Origin and Succeffive Generations 
of the Stuarts of Darnley, Lennox, and Aubigny, and of the 
Stuarts of Caftelmilk , with Proofs and References; an Ap- 
pendix of Relative Papers; and a Supplement, containing 
Copies of various Difpenfations found in the Vatican at Rome, 
in the Courfe of a Search made by the Author in the Year 
1789 ; particularly Copies of two very interefting Di/penfa- 
tions which had long been fought for in vain, relating to Ro- 
bert the Stewart of Scotland (King Robert II.) his much con- 
seed Marriages with Elizabeth More and Euphemia Rofs. 

o which is prefixed a Genealogical Table relative to the 
Hiftory. By Andrew Stuart, Efq. M. P. 4to. 11. i105, 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


THE genealogy of the houfe of Stuart meine interwoven 
with important events, not only in the hiftory of thefe king- 
doms, but in that of other ftates, it is no wonder that feveral 
antiquaries have directed their attention to fuch a fubject. 
In the laft century fome trifling efforts were made in England ; 
but they defervedly funk into oblivion under the more power- 


_ ful illumination of later exertions. Dr. Kennedy publithed at 


Paris, in 1705, his genealogy of this illuftrious family, in 
which he is chiefly occupied in the deduction of its defcent 
from the fabulous kings of Ireland of the Milefian race. 
Crawford, in 1710, prefented to the world his hiftory of Ren- 
frew, and of the houfe of Stuart, whofe original poffeffions 
were in that county. His work was followed, two years 
after, by David Symfon’s Genealogical Account of the Stu- 
arts, a carelefs and fuperficial performance, which added little 
to Crawford’s refearches. Mr. Duncan Stuart, in 1739, com- 
municated to the public ‘his labours on this topic, in a {mall 
quarto volume, which, comprifing the difcoveries of precedin 
writers, remained the laft publication of the kind, till the ap- 
Crit. Rev. hha at May,-1799: B 
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pearance of the prefent work, which far exceeds all the former 
in accuracy, refearch, and abundance of materials. 

It muft be allowed, that works ofthis clafs are little calcu- 
Jated for amufement, or for the inftru€tion of the general 
reader. Their chief utility confifts in their being books of 
reference, by which hiftorical refearches may be illuftrated. 

We are informed that the prefent elaborate work originated 
in an amicable conteft, between the earl of Galloway and Stu- 
art of Caftelmilk, concerning the paternal rank in this ancient 
family, on the complete failure of the royal line., The fame 
and fortunes of the houfe of Stuart may defervedly excite fome 
curiofity on this topic, which, in the days of chivalry, might 
have led nations to war—and perhaps as ju/?ly as the teterrime 
belli caufa@ of later times. In this point iF ice Mr. Stuart 
appears to us to have made out his cafe, unlefs the earl fhould 
employ more powerful aid, for the difcovery of frefh docu- 
ments in his favour. 

The late Mr. Gibbon ufed to complain, that in no literary 
journa] had he met with any account of his hiftory, that could 
convey an idea of the whole to a reader who had not feen it. 
We with (and our readers will join in the wifh) that Mr. 
Gibbon had been one of our coadjutors: he would then have 
perceived the extreme difficulty of putting an [liad into a nut- 
fhell, or of reducing to an inch fquare a map of twenty fheets. 
Notwithftanding this obftacle, we {hall endeavour to give our 
readers an idea of the prefent publication, confidered in its 
whole plan; and then make fome extracts from the moft po- 
pular and interefting parts. 

In former hiftories of the houfe of Stuart, the royal line en- 

aged the chief care and attention of the writers: but it has 
fortunately happened that the main {pring of Mr. Stuart’s plan 
was the branch of Lennox and Aubigny, which produced 
greater: perfonal characters than the monarchical line. By 
refearches in foreign countrieé he has been enabled to throw 
fuch a catching light, as painters exprefs it, on many heroes 
who diftinguifhed themfelves in the fields of France and Italy, 
that they caft a ftrong effulgence, even amidft the darknefs ot 
obfcure periods. ‘This is the charaéteriftic feature of the pre- 
fent work, conftituting, with the difpenfations now firft pub- 
lithed, its chief merit, as they prefent new topics of hiftorical 
fcience and accuracy, the chief purpofe which any book of 
genealogy can ferve. 

On attentively perufing the work, we were impreffed with 
an idea, that an extreme attention to clearnefs had contributed, 
by too minute and precife divifions, rather to perplex than to 
iluftrate. 

The general plan is condu€ted by parts and generations. 
‘As the latter are numerous, we need not fpecify them: the 
former ftand thus. 
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Part I. From Walter, in the twelfth century, to Robert, af- 
terwards king of Scotland, 1371. 

Part II, From fir John Stuart of Bonkyl, anceftor of the 
Stuarts of Darnley and Lennox, flain at Falkirk in 1298, to fir 
Alexander of Darnley, 1400. 

Part Il. Concerning fir John of Darnley, and his brother 
William, flain near Orleans in 1429. 

Part 1V. From fir Alan, fon of fir John, 1429, to Bernard 
Stuart of Aubigny, who died in 1508. 

Part V. From Matthew, fecond earl of Lennox, to the 
fourth earl, who died in 1571. 

Part VI. To 1672, when the race of Lennox failed. 

At the clofe of this part we find a recapitulation of the chief 
facts, and a ftatement of the competition between the earl of 
Galloway and Stuart of Caftelmilk, to which we {hall return. 

Part VII. clofes the work, with the genealogy of the Stu- 
arts of Caftelmilk, from the year 1398 to the prefent time. 

The appendix contains feveral charters, before unpublithed, 
in favour of the Stuarts of Darnley ; and the fupplement ex- 
hibits the curious difpenfations for marriage,. obtained by per- 
fons of rank in Scotland, on account of confanguinity, &c, 
and regiftered in the Vatican. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Stuart’s difcoveries in France, we 


extract the following information. 


‘ Of all the diftinguifhed officers, or leading men who went 
from Scotland to the affiftance of Charles, fir John Stuart of Derne- 
ley, the conftable of the Scottifh army, and his brother fir William 
Stuart, were thofe who the moft uniformly, and during the greateft 
number of years, dedicated themfelves to the interefts of that un- 
fortunate and perfecuted monarch, for enabling him to attain the 
crown which juftly belonged to him; and whofe interefts were at 
that time confidered to be the moft intimately conneéted with thofe 
of Scotland. é 

‘It is not poffible to give a particular account of the various ac- 
tions or combats in which fit John Stuart or his brother were con- 
cerned, from the time of the battle of Baugé in 1421, to the clofe 
of their lives in the year 1429. ‘The hiftories of France are very 
imperfect in their details of the numerous battles and fieges which 
happened during the years which immediately followed Charles’s 
fucceffion to the crown. A French hiftorian of confiderable re- 
putation, Villaret, makes a good apology for not entering into thefe 
details; he expreffes himfe!f thus: * Si i’on vouloit s’attacher a 
rendre un compte exact de tous les evenemens, il faudroit 4 chaque 
inftant tranfporter le leteur dans toutes les parties-du royaume ; il 
ne fe paffoit pas du jour gui ne fut marqué par quelque combat ; 
il n’y avoit pas de province qui ne fut un theatre d’hofftilités pers 


petuelles.”’ 
B 2 
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© There can be little doubt that fir John Stuart of Derneley and 
his brother fir William were much employed during that conftant 
courfe of warfare ; efpecially as in the letters patent already men- 
tioned by Charles in favor of fir John Stuart of Derneley, there is 
the following declaration by his majefty: “ J/ nous a fervis et fait 
encore chacun jour aL encontre des Anglois nos anciens ennemis.’ 

¢ Though the particular details are not to be learnt from the 
hiftories of France, the records of the Chambre des Comptes afford 
evidence, upon many occafions, of the active fervices in which fir 
John Stuart was engaged, and of the confidence placed in him. 

‘ In the accounts of Hamon Raguier, Treforier des Guerres, 
which comprehended the period from the 21ft of November 1422, 
to the laft day of December 1423, under the title of “ Tauxations, 
Recompenfations, Eftats, Ancienes Compofitions, et autres deniers 
payé par Mandements du Roy notre Sire, durant le temps de ce 
prefent Compte,” there are various articles relating to fir John Stu- 
art of Derneley ; the fervices rendered by him, the expences he had 
incurred, and the allowances granted to him by Charles, An exact 
copy of thefe art:cles in the records of the Chambre des Comptes . 
is printed in the Appendix, N° III. ; from the perufal of which the 
following particulars are afcertained. 

¢1. That fir John Stuart of Derneley had a particular compagnie 
de gens d’armes et de trait from Scotland, attached to himfelf and 
under his command ;--dén account of the expence of which com- 
pany Charles of France, by his letters dated at Melun, 18th of No- 
vember 1422, ordered five hundred livres Tournois te be paid 
monthly to fir John Stuart “ pour l’etat de fa perfonne.” 

‘2, That the king had allotted to the faid fir John Stuart a 
great additional charge and retinue de gens d’armes et de trait be- 
longing to Scotland; and in general had given to him all the charge 
of the Scottifh gens. d’armes et de trait then in France in his mae 
Jefty’ s fervice. 

‘3. That on account of the great charges, equipments, and ex- 
pence to which fir John Stuart was fubjeéted, his majefty ordered 
the treafurers of his finances to pay to him thereafter monthly 500 
livres, “ pour l’etat de fa perfonne ;” and as that fum would not 
be fufficient to furnifh the neceffary expence, in order to enable 
him to fupport his ftate more honourably, and to affift him in de- 
fraying other great expences and equipments which would-be fuit- 
able for him to incur for the entertainment of the captains and 
other gens d’armes et de trait of Scotland under his charge, it was 
ordered, that for the future he fhould have by way of gift an ad- 
ditional fum of 500 livres monthly, making together 1000 livres, 
that is to fay, 500 livres * pour l’etat de fa perfonne,” and other 
500 livres * pour don,” 

‘4. That in confequence of thefe orders the 1000 livres monthly, 
were paid to fir John Stuart for eight months, from the 22d of No- 
vember 1422 to the 2oth of July 1423. 
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* 5. Further, by letters granted by Charles at Bourges on the 22d 
of June 1423, it appears, that with the advice and deliberation of 
his grand council, he gave orders to fir John Stuart to afflemble all 
the Scottith troops then in his fervice and to pafs the river of Loire, 
and to lead them into the country of Auxerrois and Nivernois, to 
make war on the Englifh, and all other enemies and adverfaries of 
the king of France, and to reduce them to obedience. And in 
order to engage them the more liberally in that fervice, it was agreed 
between the grand council and the conftable of the Scottifh army, 
that there fhould be paid to them for two months the fum of 30,000 
livres, in manner following; to wit, an immediate payment of 
10,000 livres; in the end of July then next a further fum of sooo 
livres; and in the end of September then next a further fum of 
15,000 livres. 

‘ In confequence of this laft order it appears that 10,000 livres 
were paid to fir John Stuart, by his receipt dated 28th of June 
1423.’ Pp. 128. 


The account of the celebrated Bernard Stuart, of Aubigny, 
conqueror of Naples, diftinguifhed in the pages of Guicciar- 
dini, forms an interefting picture. ‘That he was prefent at 
the battle of Bofworth field, Mr. Stuart feems to have con- 
cluded upon too light Rapa a charge fcarcely applicable - 
to any other part of his work. The teftament of Bernard 
Stuart is among the numerous original papers now firft pub- 
lifhed. 

Moft of the pages of the work are fo ful) of French and 
Latin quotations, that we fhall chufe our next extract from 
the view of the above-mentioned competition. 


‘ Every perfon claiming to be defcended from fir William Stu- 
art, the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley, and through that 
channel claiming to be confidered as the heir male and reprefent- 
ative of the Derneley and Lennox families, muft be equally interefted 
in the whole of the preceding difcuffions; and particularly in what 
has been ftated for proving the identity of fir William Stuart of 
Caftelmilk with fir William Stuart, the fon of fir Alexander and 
the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley ; fer without eftablifhing 
that point, all their pretenfions mutt fall to the ground, 

¢ There are only two families in Scotland who pretend to be 
defcended from fir William Stuart of Caftelmilk, or from fir Wil- 
liam the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley; thefe are, the earl 
of Galloway’s family, and the family of the Stwarts of Caftelmilk 
in the county of Lanark. No other competiiors have hitherto ap- 
peared. 

‘ On the part of the earl of Galloway, there has been printed 
and circulated about two years ago, a paper intitled “* A View of 
the Evidence for proving that the prefent Earl of Galloway is the 
lineal Heir Male and lawful Reprefentative of fir William Stuart of 
B 3 
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Jedworth, fo frequently mentioned in hiftory from the year 1385 to 
the year 1429.’ 

* In that paper the writer of it concurs with the Stuarts of Ca- 
ftelmilk in maintaining, that fir William ‘Stuart of Caftelmilk was 
the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley ; but he goes further, by 
fuppofing that fir William Stuart of Jedworth and fir William Stu- 
art of Caftelmilk were one and the fame perfon ; in fhort, it is al- 
leged on the part of Jord Galloway, that fir William Stuart of Jed- 
worth was the proprietor of the eftate of Jedworth in Tiviotdale, 


and_of the eftate of Caftelmilk in Annandale; and that in confe- ° 


quence thereof, he was fometimes deicrived of Jedworth and at 
other times of Caftelmilk. Thefe faéts being afflumed, that paper 
proceeds to ftate that fir William Stuart of Jedworth and Caftelmilk 
had two fons; to wit, fir John Stuart the eldeft fon, who married 
the heirefs of Dalfwinton, of which marriage the earl of Galloway 
is defcended ; and a fecond fon, fir Willian: Stuart of Caftelmilk, 
from whom the prefent family of the Stuarts of Caftelmilk in La- 
narkfhire are fuppofed to be defcended. In the faid paper, on the 
part of lord Galloway, it is related that thefe lands of Caftelmilk 
were, during fome time, enjoyed by fir John Stuart of Dalfwinton 
the eldeft fon, as wei’ as the lands of Daifwinton and Jedworth; and 
that upon his death they went to his younger brother William, the 
anceftor of the prefent Stuarts of Caftelmilk. 


* Accordingly, there is on p. 37 of that paper, a pedigree of the, 


Derneley family, commencing from fir Alexander Stuart of Derne- 
ley in the year 1370; -in which pedigree fir Jolin Stuart of Derne- 
ley, and fir William Stuart of Jedworth and Caftelmilk, are repre- 
fented as brothers ; and it is ftated, that there were two fons of that 
fir William Sxruart of Jedworth; to wit, John Stuart of Dalfwinton, 
the anceftor of the earl of Galloway, and fir William Stuart of Ca- 
ftelmilk, the anceftor of the Stuarts of Caftelimilk in the county of 
Lanark, The fame thing is repeated in another more full pedigree 
of the Derneley family, which is fudjoined to the faid printed paper 
drawn up on the part of the eari of Galloway. 
¢ The author of this prefent Genealogical Hiftory having be- 
ftowed feveral years in tie invettigation of what relates to the 
Derneley family, and in tracing the different branches of that family, 
is ready to admit, that if it can be eftablifhed by an authentic ine 
ftrument, or by any thing deferving the name of folid ‘good evi- 
dence, that fir ‘William Stuart of Jedworth was the fon of fir Alex. 
ander, or the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley, or that he pofs 
feffed the lands of Caftelmilk, as well as thofe of Dalfwinton and 
edworth, and in confequénce thereof was fometimes defigned of 
Jedworth, and at other times of Caftelmilk ; then and in either of 
thefe cafes, he fhould be of opinion, that the prefent earl of Gallo- 
way muft be the undoubted heir male and reprefentative of the 
Derneley family on the failure of cardinal: York, the laft of the 
male defcendants from fir John Stuart of Derneley ; for it is very 
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well afcertained that the earl of Galloway is defcended from, and is 
the true heir male.and reprefentative of fir William Stuart of Jed- 
worth, whofe fon John married the heirefs of Dalfwinton. 

‘ But the author has feen no fatisfaétory evidence of fome of the 
allumed faéts above-mentioned, and therefore cannot admit, either 
that fir William Stuart of Jedworth was the fon of fir Alexander 
Stuart of Derneley, or that fir William Stuart of Jedworth ever was 
poffeffed of the lands of Caftelmilk, or ever enjoyed the title of 
Caftelmilk ; on the contrary, the courfe of the evidence which has 
fallen under his confideration, neceflarily decides his opinion and 
leads him to maintain, that fit William Stuart of Caftelmilk, the 
brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley, was quite a different perfon 
from fir William Stuart of Jedworth ; and the authority of various 
concurring proofs and.circumftances compel him alfo to maintain, 
that fir William Stuart of Jedworth could not poflibly be the fon 
of fir Alexander, or the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley, 
though it may be true, and indeed it feems highly probable, that fir 
William Stuart of Jedworth was defcended "from the fame ftock 
with the Stuarts of Derneley; but he muft have come from that 
{tock fome gererations antecedent to the time of fir Alexander Stu- 
art of Derneley. Various authors indeed have exprefsly faid, that 
fir William Stuart of Jedworth, the anceftor of the earl of Gallo- 
way, was defcendcd from fir Jolin Stuart of Jedworth, a younger 
fon of fir John Stuart of Bonkill, which fir John laft mentioned 
Avas the anceftor likewife of the Derneley family. 

* With regard to the time of the death of that fir William Stuart 
of Jedworth, it will be found to be totally irreconcileable with the 
fuppofition of his having been the brother of fir John Stuart of 
Derneley, whofe brother fir William certainly loft his life in France 
in the year 1429. But fir William Stuart of Jedworth had been 
taken prifoner by Hot{pur Percy at the battle of Homildon, on the 
14th of September 1402, and was foor thereafter, at his initiga- 
tion, tried, condemned, and executed as guilty of high treafon 
again{t the king of England, upon the pretence that he was a fub- 
jet of that monarch, having in his early vouth belonged to the 
county of Teviotdale, while it was fubje¢t to the Englifh crown, 
The particulars of his trial, condemnation, and execution are mi- 
nutely related in the Scotichronicon, vol. ii, p. 4343; where it is 
mentioned, that fir William Stuart, therein defigned fir William 
Stuart of the Foreft, which meant the fame thing as of Jedworth, 
or Jedworth Foreft, had very ably pleaded his own caufe, and that 
he had been acquitted by the three firft juries appointed to try him, 
but that a fourth jury was aflembled, which very uapatlly con 
ones him, 

The fame faé&s of fir William Stuart’s being taken prifoner, 
tried, condemned, and executed, with further particulars, are re« 
lated by Winton in his Chronicle of Scotland; where he is defcrib- 
ed fir William Stuart of Teviotdale.. 
B 4 
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¢ Winton’s Chronicle, whereof the author was a canon regular 
of St. Andrews, and prior of the monaftery of Lochleven, was com- 
pofed between the years 1408 and.1418: the lateft- event noticed 
by him is a tranfaétion of the year 1418; and he died about the 
year 1424. The continuation of the Scotichronicon by Walter 
Bowmaker, abbot of St. Colomb, muft have been written at fome 
period between the year 1385, when he was born, and the year 
1449, when he died. Both thefe authors, therefore, muft have been 
well. qualified to write an account of events fo recent as thofe of 
the battle of Homildon and the trial and execution of fir William 
Stuart, which had happened in their own time. There is internal 
evidence that the one author did not copy from the other; and fur- 
ther there is reafon to believe, that neither of them could have had 
an opportunity of feeing the works of the other: they differ in fome 
of the circumftances, but they are both agreed, and affirm with cere 
tainty, that fir William Stuart was taken prifoner at that battle, and 
that he was tricd, condemned, and executed foon thereafter ; and 
that Hotfpur Percy was the principal caufe of his condemnation. 
It muft have happened then in the period between the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1402, the date of the battle of Homildon, and the 21ft of 
July 1403, the date of the battle of Shrewfbury, when Hotfpur 
Percy was killed. 

‘ There can be no reliance on any hiftorical faét whatever, if 
credit is not due to this fad relating to fir William Stuart, afcer- 
tained as it is by contemporary authors of great reputation, who 
could have no inducement to falfify the faét ; and who, if they had 
invented the ftory of the tria] and execution of fir William Stuart, 
could fo eafily have been deteéted; which would have ruined their 
characters for veracity, and deftroyed the credit of the hiftories they 
were then giving to the public, Sir William Stuart alluded to by 
thefe hiftorians was a great and diftinguifhed chara¢ter in’ thofe 
times, and fo eminent both in Scotland and in England, that what 
related to him muft eafily have been known. If he had not been 
taken prifoner at the battle of Homildon, or had not been tried, 
condemned, and executed foon thereafter, but on the contrary, had 
lived many years after that period, as is ftated in the faid publica- 
tion on the part of lord Galloway ; it would have been a moft ridi- 
culous attempt for any contemporary author to endeavour to per- 
fuade the world that fir William Stuart, then alive, had been tried, 
condemned, and executed immediately after the battle of Homildon 
in the year 1402. 

* If credit is given to this fact of fir Wiiliam Stuart’s being put 
to death in the year 1402 or 1403, as related in the Scotichronicon 
and by Winton; which credit cannot eafily be withheld by any 
man of judgment and impartiality ; then it is totally impoflible that 
he could ever have attended fir John Stuart of Derneley to France 
in 1420 or 1421; or that any of the actions defcribed as belonging 
to fir William Stuart, the brother of fir John‘of Derneley, could 
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have been applicable to this fir William Stuart, whofe career of life 
was finifhed in 1403. 

‘ The competition between the earl of Galloway and the Stuarts 
of Caftelmilk, for the reprefentation of the Derneley family, will be 
brought within a narrow compafs; for it will depend on this point, 
which of them fhall be able to prove, by the moft unqueftionable 
evidence, that he is defcended from fir William Stuart the brother 
of fir John Stuart of Derneley. 

¢ The remaining part of this Genealogical Hiftory fhall be dedi- 
cated to tracing and proving the pedigree of the Stuarts of Caftel- 
milk in the county of Lanark, from fir William Stuart of Caftel« 
milk, the brother of fir John Stuart of Derneley, down to the pre- 
fent time. It is from that fir William Stuart that they claim to be 
lineally defcended, without conne¢ting their pedigree in any fhape 
with that of fir William Stuart of Jedworth. As every link in the 
chain, and the proofs in fupport of them, will thus be laid before the 
public, it will not be difficult for a difcerning reader to judge of the 
fufficiency or infufficiency of thefe proofs. Neither does the author 
of thefe theets grudge the advantages which the earl of Galloway 
or any future competitor may derive from thus laying open to them 
by this publication, all the grounds on which the family of the Stu- 
arts of Caftelmilk mean to found their pretenfions to the reprefenta- 
tion of the Derneley family. 

¢ In matters of this fort, the only fair and proper objeé is, that 
the truth fhould be afcertained, whether favorable or unfavorable to 
one family or another; and if any competitor ventures to produce 
a pedigree or ftate of faéts not qualified to ftand the teft of the 
ftri&teft examination, he muft take the confequences; ill founded 
pretenfions will juftly be fet afide to make way for thofe of other 
competitors. | 

‘ In all events, the perfon who, after the ftriéteft inveftigation 
of the evidence, fhall finally be the fuccefsful competitor for the 
honor of reprefenting the Derneley family, will at leaft have one 
obligation to the author of this Genealogical Hiftory, that he will 
find the hiftory of the Derneley and Lennox families cleared from 
a great deal of rubbifh, by which means every competitor will be 
affifted in fhaping his courfe with more precifion, and with much 
lefs trouble and hazard than muft otherwife have fallen to his fhare; 
particularly he will be faved the trouble of refuting many grofs 
errors and inaccuracies, with which the hiftory of the Derneley and 
Lennox families had been perplexed by the genealogical writers,’ 
P. 315. 

Having thus laid before the reader the ftate of this curious 
controverfy, we fhall clofe our account of this interefting work 
with an abftrac&t of the difpenfations for the marriages of Ro- 
bert IT. which have occafioned fuch warm and long difputes 
among antiquaries and politicians. 
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The firit difpenfation was granted by pope Clement VI, 
on the tenth of the kalends of December—that is, by mo- 
dern computation, the 22d of November, 1347, for the mar- 
riage of Robert the Steward, as lord of Strathgrif, with Eli- 


zabeth More. It ftates, that Robert and Elizabeth were ig- 


norant of the relation between I{abella Butler and Elizabeth 
in the third and fourth degrees of confanguinity ; that Robert 
had firft feduced Mabella, and afterwards Elizabeth ; that he 
lived long with the latter ; that they had a numerous offspring 
of both iexes ; that thefe children being acceptable in the fight 
of all, and efteemed by king David II. who was coufin to Ro- 
bert; as a fupport to the royal family, therefore, at the requett 
of Robert, Philip of France, and Davia of Scotland, this dif- 
penfation to marry was granted, notwithftanding the confan- 
guinity ; and that the children already begotten, or to be be- 
otten, were to be confidered as legitimate. 

Such is this remarkable writing, which, if it had been pub- 
lifhed a century ago, would have faved a great wafte of paper 
and paffion. 

As there is no fmoke without fire, it appears that thofe who 
afferted the royal family of Stuart to have {prung from a ba- 
ftard, like that of England, had no {mall foundation for their 
affertions. For that Robert III. was born before the marriage 
is evident ;—and it is alfo clear that the fubfequent marriage, 
by the law of Scotland and the civil law, legitimated the oft 
{pring, independently of the papal difpenfation ; ,»which in that 
age muft have removed every doubt on the fubjeét. That the 
regiam majefiatem does not allow this practice, fo agreeable in 
itielf to nature and good fenfe, feems only to afford an addi- 
tional proof that it is no code of Scotith law. 

The difpenfation for the marriage ot Robert with Euphe- 
mia Rofs was granted by Innocent VI. on the fixth of the nones 
of May, (now the tenth day of that month), in the vear 1355. 
It narrates that Robert was defirous of marrying Euphemia, 
widow of John earl of Murray, to appeafe feuds between the 
families ; and difpenfes with the conianguinity, declaring the 
offspring that might be begotten, legitimate. 

The other difpenfations publithed i in this work are generally 
curious and important to hiftory ; ; and they evince the abfur- 
dity of modern notions concerning the chaftity of the dames 
of chivalry. 

This work, upon the whole, difplays fedulous care, great 
power of exact ratiocination, and a variety of refearch, which 
will always render it valuable to the biographer, hiftorian, and 


antiquary. 
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Literary Hours, or Sketches Critical and Narrative, by Nathan 
Drake, M.D. 8vo. 10s..6d. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


THIS is one of thofe books from which a literary man 
may derive multifarious amufement. Criticifm is enlivened 
by quotations ; and thefe are ufually well felected: fometimes 
the author illuftrates his remarks by his own poetry; and, 
if the reader requites fome more powerful ftimulus, here are 
tales to roufe him to a more lively intereft. As a critic, as a 
poet, and as a narrator, Dr. Drake demands our notice. 

Lucretius is the fubje&t of the firft effay. The ‘ fculptor 
poet,’ as Dr. Warton happily terms him, here receives high 
and merited praife. Dr. Drake appears to have written on 
this poem for the purpofe of announcing a tranflation of it b 
his triend Mr. Good. In one paffage which he has marked 
as particularly happy, the peculiar beauty of the original is 
loft. It is in thofe exquifite lines which relate the facrifice of 
Iphigenia. 





meeftum fimul ante aras adftare parentem 
Senfit, et hunc propter ferrum celare miniftros. 


At her fide 
She faw her weeping fire ; a band of priefts 
Repentant half, and hiding the keen fteel. 


The hunc propter is omitted, and the life and foul of the 
poetry are thus annihilatéd. 

Dr. Drake has {allen into the common error of critics, in 
affecting to fee an imitation where it was not intended. Who 
can believe that the lines of Goldf{mith, 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long, 


or rather the line of Young from which they were palpably 
taken, could be ‘ but a compreffed tranflation of four beautiful 
ones in Lucretius ?’ ; 


Corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 
Effe opus omnino, qua demant quemque dolorem, 
Delicias quoque uti multas fubfternere poffint, 

- Gratiys interdum neque Natura ipfa requirit. 





In the effay on fonnet-writing, our author briefly reviews 
fome of the moft diftinguifhed poets who have attempted this 
pleafing {pecies of compolition. The remarks on Petrarch are 
perfectly juft. . 


* The fonnets of this far-famed Italian have met with more ap- 
plaufe perhaps than they deferve. Simplicity, that firft of all graces 
in compofition, he has ufually violated, and confidering the multi- 
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tude of his productions in this fpecies of poetry, it is aftonthhing 
how few can be feleéted which have any juft claim to novelty of 
illuftration, or variety in idea. Were twenty culled by the hand of ~ 
tafte, the refidue would have little, except purity and grace of ftyle, 
to recommend it. In thefe, however, Petrarch is a model.’ P. 63. 


Of the other Italian fonnet-writers, Dante and Lorenzo de’ 
Medicialone are mentioned. We expected to have feen the name 
of Filicaia, fome of whofe fonnets are among the fublimeft 
f{pecimens of Italian poetry. Thofe of the chief Portuguefe 
bard are favourably eftimated from the three of which Mr. 
Hayley publifhed tranflations in the notes to his Effay on Epic 
Poetry. Better than thefe might have been felected ; and thefe 
might have been tranflated in a better manner. ‘Tendernefs 
is the characteriftic of Camoens ; and many beautifyl in- 
ftances may be adduced from his fonnets: he who is wearied 
with the uninterefting narration of the Lutiad, and the na- 
tional vanity that pervades it, may turn to thefe attractive lit- 
tle poems, and attend with pleafure to the lonely breathings of 
affection, or the recollections of paft joys.— With the Spanith 
fonnets Dr. Drake feems to be unacquainted. At the end of 
this effay, he has placed four of his own: we felect the beft. 


‘ SonNNET TO A FRIEND. 


* Ah, ceafe to grieve! what tho’ thy lowly home 
Boaft not the ftoried hall, or roof high-wrought, 
What tho’ no parian column richly fraught, 
Rear her bold head beneath the {welling dome, 


* This be thy lot—hard by yon aged oak, 
Nigh the green valley ard the murm’ring rill, 
Where the cliff beetles and where tow’rs the hill, 
Where the wood darkens— fhall thy cottage fmoke : 


* There, fir’d to rapture, fhalt thou fold the fair, 
Shalt drink the breathings of her fecret figh, 
As flung on ether floats her golden hair, 
And wildly wanton rolls her azure eye: . 

Ay, aad thy hours of blifs fhall friendfhip fhare, 

Nor fhall the Mufe thy modeft manfion fly.’ pr. 68. 


We find fome good remarks on infcriptions in a followin 
effay. The Fleece of Dyer, a poem unjuftly negleéted, and 
the Calvary of Cumberland, are reviewed at great length by 
our critic, and receive their due praife. In general we think 
him not fufficiently difcriminative in his commendations. He 
mentions Reeve with Walpole and Radcliffe, and the poetry 
of Lewis with that of Wieland and Burger. Nothing injures 
‘an author more than prepofterous praife. In Dr. Drake’s 
eftimate of modern poetry, we find many pieces felected for 
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applaufe which the public have forgotten; but, like the bee, 
he finds honey in fcentlefs flowers. 

In his comparifon between our early poets and thofe of the 
prefent day, Dr. Drake criticifes the former with more feve- 
rity than he ufes towards his contemporaries. | 


‘Many critics’, he fays, * more querulous than juft, have lately 
employed themfelves in depreciating the efforts of the modera 
mufes, and feveral of our literary and periodical publications have 
teemed with reflections on the fterility, and want of genius appa- 
rent in the prefent cultivators of this enchanting art, They infitt 
with rapture on the beauties of our ancient poets, and are willing 
to believe that the invention and imagery of their contemporaries 
are puerile and abfurd. Should a fingle poem make its appearance 
whofe ftyle is tumid and glittering with meretricious ornament, not 
fatisfied with reprobating the individual attempt, they launch forth 
into extravagant encomia on the fimplicity of a former age, and 
pafs undifcriminate and unqualified cenfure on what they term the 
prevailing tafte. Even fome men of acknowledged genius, from an 
undue bias to antiquity, have inadvertently given into this {weep- 
ing mode of criticifm, than which nothing can be more futile and 
abfurd. Thefe /audatores temporis adi, who dwell fo much upon 
the general and fuperior merit of our poetry in the ages of Eliza~ 
beth and the Charles’s, would do well to reflect that in thofe periods 
the language was extremely incorreét; that beauty of arrangement, 
propriety of felection, and delicacy of fentiment were, for the moft 
part, unknown, and it may, without any hazard of contradi&ion, 
be afferted, that from thefe boafted eras no one production can be 
drawn poffeffing an uniform chaftity of ftyle and thought. Even 
our three great poets, Spenfer, Shak{peare, and Milton, are clogged 
with materials that prefs heavy on the patience of the critical reader, 
and certainly abound in quaintneffes, puerilities and conceits which 
would blaft the reputation of any poet of the prefent day. Not to 
mention many cantos of Spenfer which, I am afraid, muft be pro- 
nounced both tedious and difgufting, the Paradife Loft would be 
greatly diminifed were its metaphyfic and abftrufe theology, furely 
no proper ornaments of an epic poem, entirely expunged. The 
third book, its exquifite invocation, and a few other paflages ex- 
cepted, is more worthy the genius of Thomas Aquinas than of 
Milton, and of Shakfpeare it may juftly be affirmed that many of 
his plays are barely tolerated out of deference to the exceliencies of 
his happier productions. The beauties of thefe writers are, hows 
ever, above all praife, and Iam accuftomed to approach their works 
with an admiration almoft bordering upon idolatry, But let not 
their faults, the faults, in a great meafure, of the age in which they 
exifted, be thrown into the fhade for the purpofe of enhancing the 
luftre of their genius when placed in competition with that of their 
difciples. They want no fuch injudicious aid, nor does the nega 
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tive praife of avoiding their blemifhes conftitute the fole merit of 
our prefent race of poets; it will be found perhaps ere the fubje& 
be concluded, that an emulation of their inventive powers, as well 
as a folicitude to efcape their errors, is the proper foundation of 
their fame. As to the various poets who were coexiftent with our 
three immortal bards, though they occafionally exhibit very brilliant 
paflages, yet are they mingled with fuch a mafs of obfcurity, vul- 
garity, obfcenity and colloquial barbarifm, that he muft be a very 
hardy critic indeed, who can venture to itation them on a level with 
the modern votaries of the mufe.’ P. 441. 


Shakefpeare our champion allows to ftand unrivaled; yet 
he fays, ¢‘ not Shakefpeare himfelf can vie with Otway in eli- 
citing the tear of pity.’ This affertion we think unfounded, 
-and deem Otway inferior in pathos to Beaumont and Fletcher 
as well as to Shakefpeare’ To Milton Dr. Drake oppofes 


Offian. 


‘ The epic is confefledly the moft elevated and difficult province 
of the poetic art, and requires both confummate genius, and an in- 
timate knowledge of the fcience, literature, manners and cuftoms, 
not only of the age in which the poet writes, but of the period alfo 
from whence he draws his fable. Homer, Virgil, Taffo and Milton 
feem to have poffeffed all the knowledge requifite for their elaborate 
and immortal produétions, and though Offian, fuppofing thefe poems 
to have the antiquity they claim, lived in an era comparatively bar- 
barous, he was certainly the beft informed and moft ingenious chief- 
tain of his age, and enjoyed the great advantage of defcribing fcenes | 
in which he himfelf was actually an important agent. The de- 
{criptions throughout the works of this bard are fo undeviatingly 
correct and fimple, fo appropriate to the period in which he is tup- 
pofed to have exifted, that with many this alone is confidered as an 
irrefragable proof of their antiquity; and indeed, fhould it ever be 
fully afcertained that thefe poems are the entire produce of the pre- 
fent century, Mr. Macpherfon muft not only be efteemed as one of 
the firft poets, but as exhibiting an attention and {kill in the pre- 
fervation of coftume hitherto unparalleled. Ancient or modern, 
however, thefe poems muft be viewed as pregnant with beauties of 
the higheft rank; uniformly mild and generous in manners and fen- 
timent, uniformly fimple, pathetic and fublime, vivid and piéto- 
re{que in imagery, in diction rapid, nervous and concife, they are 
alike calculated to melt and meliorate the heart, to elevate and fire 
the imagination. I do not hefitate to affirm that, if in fublimity 
the palm muft be allowed, and I think it muft, to our great coun- 
tryman, yet in the pathetic the Caledonian is far fuperior, not only 
to Milton, but to every other poet. Conceiving therefore, as I 
firmly do, that Fingal-and Temora are folely indebted to Mr. Mac- 

herfon for their form, and for probably, a very confiderable por- 
tion of their matter, and as the bard under whofe name they are 
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now publifhed was totally unknown till within thefe forty years, 
I have placed them, and wifh indeed there to place the whole col- 
leétion which is in faé&t truly epic, at the head of the firft depart- 
ment, where I am -confident they need not fear comparifon with 
any {pecimens of our elder poetry.’ P. 457. 


The queftion is not whether Offian poffeffed the fame fu- 
periority in information and genius to his contemporaries, that 
Homer, Virgil, Taffo, and Milton did, but whether that in- 
formation and that genius were equally applicable to epic po- 
etry. To the epic poet variety of knowledge is neceffary ; but 
Offian’s knowledge was bounded by his own mountain: wilds. 
He knew every appearance of the celeftial bodies ; he had 
watched the fummer brook and the winter torrent; he could 
recall‘to his mind the land mift and the glories of the ocean: 
but thefe images are foon exhaufted; and, however accurately 
he defcribes them in every poffible difference, they foon pall 
the imagination. It is not with Offian as it is with Homer, 
Taffo, Ariofto, Milton, and Spenfer: we do not read on with 
fuch delight as to forget how the hours pafs ; there is a fame- 
nefs in aimoft every page; every where it is beautiful ; but it 
is Rill the moon and the mift and the torrent. 

Dr. Warton, with the great names of Shakefpeare and Mil- 
ton, has joined that of Spenfer, What modern poem will 
Dr. Drake weigh in the balance againft the Faery Queen? 
Yet he fays, in the epic field, having an Offian or rather a 
iaiatantin to produce, we are nearly upon a level.’ Of the 
modern epics Hole’s Arthur is the only one wild enough to be 
comparabig with Spenfer ; but the northern enchantment is 
already neglected, and it is ‘afelefs to invite attention to a poem 
which cannot command it by merit. 

That in ihe inferior walks of poetry we have excelled our 
forefathers cannot be doubted: but many of the names with 

which Dr. Drake has lengthened his lift will never reach 
potterity. 

We were furprifed to find Drayton’s Nymphidia ranked 
among paftoral eclogues. Our author’s remarks on this clafs 
of poems poffefs more truth than novelty. ‘he annexed fpe- 
cimen has little merit to recommend it, and exhibits fome of 
the very faults which the writer has cenfured. Why are the 
interlocutors, who are * equally removed from vulgarity or 
confiderable refinement,’ to be ftvled thepherds, and called 
Edwin and Orlando’ We would, ‘by all poffible modulation 
of voice, favour poéuy ; but it is not poflible to read the.two 
firft lines of this extract into harmony. 


‘Calm and itill grey eve came on, and filence 
Girt the valley, fave when the bird of night, 
Sung to the lift’ning moon her fweet complaint, 
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For, mid the cloudlefs vault of heav’n, full orb’d, 
Pale Cynthia fhone ; in mellow luftre clad 
The ftraw-roof’d cot, and tipt the quiv’ring leaf ; 
Soft on the grafs th’ expanfive filver flept, 
And on the trembling ftream her radiance 
Play’d, and many a fragrant {prite that dreams 
On flow’rs the day, now ftole the moon-lov’d green 
Along, and danc’d upon the dewy ray. | 

* At this fequefter’d and this lonely hour, 
When Melancholy loves to paufe, and heave 
The plaintive figh, or joys the dreary fhade 
To haunt, or roam the wild, with folded arms, 
With penfive fiep and flow, two fhepherds ftray’d 
To where a thick-wrought grove embrown’d the lawn, 
Where fweetly tinted by it’s folemn gloom 
A time-worn abbey ftood, its grey-ting’d ftone 
Seen thro’ the parting leaves, whilft murm’ring roll’d 
It’s waters clear the rapid ftream and pierc’d 
The wood’s green fhade; here carelefs ftretch’d it’s banks 
Along were Edwin and Orlando laid, 
The firft a ftranger to thefe fylvan {cenes, 
When fudden rufh’d upon their wond’ring view 
A female form, of beauty exquifite, 
In flowing robe array’d of {nowy white, 
That round her folded by a purple zone, 
In fweet diforder caught the breeze; her hair 
Of light brown hue hung mantling on her neck, 
And in her arms fhe bore a fmiling babe, 
O’er which fhe figh’d moft bitterly, and on 
It’s rofy cheek dropt tears of filent woe; 
Then to the heavens, in that bright moifture bath’d, 
Her fair blue eyes fhe’d lift, then clafp her child 
In agony of foul, and {mile and weep 
By turns; then leaning o’er it wildly chaunt 
Some fad, fome plaintive ftrain, then oft repeat 
** Where is my love? oh, he is dead and gone! ) 
No one to fhrowd him from the rav’ning bird !” : 
And then fhe’d run and fhriek aloud, convuls’d 
With vifionary fear: Orlando figh’d— 
« Peace to thy troubled foul, {weet maid!” exclaim’d 
His gentle friend, yet {carce had fpoke, when lo! 
Swift as the meteor courfes thro’ the gloom, 
She difappear’d and fank amid the fhade.’ pr. 2 39. 
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So much more eafy is it to criticife well than to write 
tolerably ! 

The tale of Wolkmar too much refembles the language of 
Offian. In that of Henry Fitz-Owen, the imagery is rather 
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difgifting than terrific ; the circumftances of terror crowd too 
rapidly upon the mind to be underftood and ‘felt. The effect 
of conttaft from the caverns of herror to the groves of pleafure 
is not good ; for the images of beauty lefs powerfully affect 
the mind than thofe which they have fucceeded. It is not the 
leaft merit of the ftory of fir Bertrand that it breaks off ex~ 
actly where the. iitereh would have flagged, where expecta 
tion muft have been difappointed. 

In the ftory of Courtenay the incident of jealoufy is trite. 
Mrs. Cowley has a ballad upon the fame circumftance. The 


fragment entitled Montmorency concludes in time. A paffage 
from this tale will fhow Dr. Drake’s deicriptive powers; °° 


‘ They were led, by a long and intricate paflage, mid an im- 
menfe aflemblage of rocks, which, rifing between feventy and eighty 
feet perpendicular, bounded on all fides a circular plain, into which 
no opening was apparent but that through.which they came. . The 
moon fhone bright, and they beheld, in the middle of this plain, a 
hideous chafm : it feemed near a hud feet in diameter, and on 
its brink grew feveral trees, whofe branches, almoft meeting in the 
centre, dropped on its infernal mouth a gloom of fettled horror. 
“ Prepare to die,” faid one of the banditti, “ for into that chafm 
fhall ye be thrown ; it, is of unfathomable depth, and that ye. may 
not be ignorant of the place ye are fo foon to vifit, we thall gratify 
your curiofity with a view of it.” So faying, two. of them feized 
the wretched 1 Montmorency, and dragging him to the margin of the 
aby fs, tied him to the trunk of a tree, and havihg treated his ‘affo- 
Ciates in the fame mannér, “ look,” cried a banditto with a fiend 
like fmile, ** look and anticipate the pleafures of your journey.” 
Difmay and pale affright fhook the cold limbs of Montmoreney; 
and as he leant over the illimitable void, the dew fat in big drops 
upon his forehead. The moon’s rays, ftreaming in between the 
branches, fhed a dim light, fufficient to difclofe a confiderable part 
of the vaft profundity, whofe depth lay hid; for a fubterranean ri- 
ver, burfting with tremendeus noife into its womb, occafioned fuch 
a mift, from the rifing fpray, as entirely to conceal the dreary gulf | 
beneath, Shuddering on the edge of this accurfed’pit ftood the 
miferable warrior; his eyes were ftarting from their fockets, and, as 
he looked into the dark abyfs, his fenfes, blafted by the view, feen- 
ed ready to forfake him. Meantime the banditti, having unbound 
one of the attendants, prepared to throw him in; he refifted with 
aftonifhing ftrength, flirieking aloud for help, and, juft'as he had 
reached the flippery margin, every fibre of his body racked with 
agonifing terror, he flung himfelf. with fury backwards on the 
ground ; fierce and wild convulfions feized his frame, which being ~ 7 
foon followed by a ftate of exhauftion, he was in this condition, ( 
unable any longer to refift, hurled into thé dreadful chafin ; his ar- 
mowr ftriking upon the rock, there burft a fudden effulgence, and 
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the repetition of the ftroke was heard for many minutes as he deo 


{cended down its rugged fide. 


¢ No words can defcribe the horrible gucten, which, on the 
fight of this fhocking fpectacle, tortured the devoted wretches, The 
foul of Montmorency fank within him, and, as they unbound hie 
laft fellow-fufferer, his eyes fhot forth a gleam of vengeful light, and 
he ground his teeth in filent and unutterable anguifh. The inhue 
man monfters now laid hold of the unhappy man; he gave no op- 
pofition, and, though defpair fat upon his features, not a fhriek, not 
a groan-efcaped him, but no fooner had he reached the brink, than 
making a fudden effort, he liberated an arm, and grafping one of 
the villains round the. waift, {prang headlong with him into the in- 
terminable gulf. All was filent—but at length a dreadful plunge 
was heard, and the fullen deep howled fearfully over its prey. The 
three remaining banditti ftood aghaft; they durft not unbind Mont- 
morency, but refolved, as the tree to which he was tied grew near 
the mouth of the pit, to cut it down, and, by that mean, he would 
fall, along with ft, into the chafm. Montinorescy, who, after the 
example of his attendant, had conceived the hope of avenging him- 
felf, now faw all poffibility of effecting that defign, taken away, and 
as the axe entered the trunk, his anguifh became fo exceffive that 
he’ fainted. The villains, obferving this, determined, from a mali- 
cious prudence, to forbear, as at prefent he was incapable of feeling 
the terrors of his fituation. They therefore withdrew, and left him 


to recover at his leifure.’  P. 256. 


In the whole. volume we find little originality, but much 
amufement. The critical part is the moft valuable, and the 
poetical part is the worft. Our readers, however, will not, 
we think, perufe without pleafure the following ftanzas. 


I 90, farewell my beauteous maid! 
I leave the land belov’d for thee, 
From Grafmere’s hills afar convey’d, 
From all that whifper’d joy to me, 


‘ Though dear, the little native vale 

To which I turn my lingering feet, 
Though dear the friends who in that. dale. 
Expect. their much-lov’d fon to greet. 


¢ Yet will they hear the deep-drawn figh, 
As fhuns his couch the traitor fleep, 

’ Yet will they view his languid eye, 
And o’er the love-lorn mourner weep. 


* Oh, had ye known the gentle maid, 
How foft her accent, mild her. air, 

How fweet her dark-brown ringlets play’d 
Aud trembled.on her bofom fair. 
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© Ye would not, oh my friends, admire | 
Why feeks your fon the walk by ftealth, 


Why beats his pulfe with fev’rith fire, 
m Why fades the purple glow of health. 


¢ And muft I leave thee, muft we part? 
Ah, ruthlefs fortune bids to fly, 

Nor heeds the pang that {wells my heart, 
Nor marks the tear-o’erflowing eye. . 


¢ Yet Hope fhall foothe the bofom care, 
Shall fondly prompt the tender figh, 
Shall {miling wave her golden hair, 
And roll her blue voluptuous eye, 


‘ Perchance when time hath ftol’n away 
A few dull years of toil and pain, 

Ah then, perchance, may beam a day 
To guide me to my love again.’ Pp. 525. 





Hiftory the Interpreter of Prophecy, or, a View of Scriptural 
Prophecies and their Accomplifhment in the paft and prefent 
Occurrences of the World; with Conjefures vapedting 
their future Completion. By rig | Kett, B. D. Se. 
3 Vols. 12m0. 10s. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 1799. 


To profefs the belief of Chriftianity fubjefted a man, at 
one time, in every part of the Roman empire, to various 
pains and penalties, and even to death itfelf; to profefs the 
difbelief of it was, at another time, over the fame extent of 
territory, punifhed in the fame manner. Intolerance, in the 
former cafe, beld out the wretched excufe, that the eftablifhed 
worthip of the country, the holy faith and facred rites of an- 
tiquity, were infringed: in the latter inftance, there was no 
apology for the perfecutors ; for they were violating the laws 
of the founder of their religion. Where Chriftianity was fo 
fhamefully abufed, that the difbelief of it was deemed a fuf- 
ficient ground for murdering the pagan, it is not furprifin 
that many other abufes fhould arife, or that God in his wife 
dom fhould permit thofe who were wilfully blind to increafe 
in blindnefs, and prove the purity of the Chriftian faith by its 
power of enduring the feverett trials. Hence the religion of 
Mohammed in the eaft, and popery in the weft, became the 
means of teaching mankind, to what extent the beft gifts. of 
God might be abufed ; and it is our fate to liye at a time 
when thefe mighty engines of fuperftition and folly, having 
outlived their power, are. either to give place to the pure 
truths of the gofpel, or to fome device of man’s heart, which 
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may apparently impede the coming of the heavenly kingdom. 
Two of our greateft men, Newton and Hartley, were of 
opinion, that the downfall of the falfe religions altove-men- 
tioned, would be produced, not by a conviétion of theMtruthi 
in the votaries of thofe two fects, but by the propagation of an 
intolerant infidelity, which might deftroy thofe fuperftitions. 
It may be faid, that their prognoftications naturally arofe 
from the ftate of learning and fociety in their times, and that 
they could not fail to perceive matks of the decline of po« 
pery, or to obferve that the freedom, with which religious 
gueftions were then difcuffed, alfo led to the rejeCtion of all 
religion in the unftable minds of thofe who, feeing it only in 
its abufes, had not the refolution to examine the purity of its 
do&trines at the fountain-head. But, if we cannot attribute 
more than common forefight to our philofophers—f it fhould 
appear that, above feventeen hundred yeats ago, thefe changes 
of religious opinion were foretold, and that the infidels at this 
moment are only fulfilling the divine commands, and are 
permitted to ec thew their career, till he who can control 
their madnefs fhall put a ftop to their proceedings —we, who 
have no doubt of the truth of the divine word, fhall have 
caufe to glory in this farther manifeftation of it; and, the de- 
lufions of infidelity being expofed, the nations may be led to 
fee the error of their ways, and be brotght by the light of 
prophecy to the pure doctrines of Chriflianity. 

The great object of the prefent publication is to develope 
this ]aft idea, and to afford a new interpretation of fome ob- 
{cure paffages in the Revelations. The fubdje&t is of high im- 

ortance, and is well treated. . If at any time the writer does 
not hold the balance with perfeét fteadinefs, in weighing the 
crimes of popery and infidelity, fome allowance fhould be 
made for the impreffiion which late acts of cruelty muft have 
made on every feeling mind; and, in eftablifhing a new opi- 
nion, it is neceflary to dilate more upon recent events than on 
thofe which have been referred to the fame caufe by général 
confent in proteftant countrics. We are inclined, but witli 
orrow we make the remark, to proceed to the full extent of 
our 2uthor’s interpretation. We forcfee with him the great 
triumph of infidelity ; but, with him alfo, we look up with 
confidence to the founder of our religion ; who, in the time 
eftablithed by the decrees of providence, will pave the way 
for his glorious kingdom by the utter extinétion of all falfe 
religion and infidelity. . 

The fubject is introduced by a general view of prophecy ; 
and the firft volume is occupied with the examination of va- 
rious prediCtions. In the fecond volume are ftated the grounds 
for believing that the Romifh 2nd Mohammedan {yftems, 
and infidelitv, are different branches of the antichriftian power 
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foretold in fcripture; and the rife and fall of the two former 
co are explained with judgment and propriety. The 

ird volume relates to the rifé, progrefs, and eftablifhment, of 
the infidel power of antichrift. 

The chief merit of the firft volume (for in this part much no- 
velty cannot be expected) is, that it places together in a ftriking 
point of view the moft interefting prophecies from the creation 
of the world to the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, with their accom- 
plifhment. The records of the hiltorian are in fact a com- 
ment on each verfe of prophecy; and, to perfons who have 
not time to purfue this fubject to a great extent, we recom- 
mend this volume as an excellent abridgement of the beft 
writings on this head. lf we venture to differ from Mr. Kett 
in one point, that difference is not of great importance,’ and 
does not affeét the main fcope of the argument. We do'ndt 
fee, in our Saviour’s prophecy of the deftruétion of Jerufa- 
lem, any intimation of the deftruction of pagan tyranny and 
fuperftition; nor do we confider the zra of Conftantine as the 
triumph of the Chriftian church. On the contrary, the ftone 
that was cut out without hands was indeed growing ; but its 
progrefs was gradual; and it probably has been increafing 
trom the time that our Saviour was upon earth to this mo- 
ment : but we muft look for it in the hearts of men, not in the 
{fplendor of an imperial pajace. 

The fecond volume gommences with a preliminary chap- 
ter, not written by the author, but by a friend, who defired 
that his name fhould be concealed. In fuch a cafe, we do not 
with to.give any clue to a difcovery; and, whether our con- 
jeGture be right or not, this union is highly honourable to 
both ; to one for relinquifhing the credit of fo excellent a 
differtation, to the other for incorporating it in his work, and 
ingenuoufly acknowledging the affiftance which he has re- 
ceived. In this differtation the charaéter of antichrift is taken 
from St. Paul’s Epiftles to the Theffalonians and to Timothy, 
trom thofe of St. John, St. Peter, and St. Jude, fram the Re- 
yelations, and from the book of Daniel. 


¢ From all thefe defcriptions taken together, it clearly appears 
that a power, fometimes reprefented as the little horn, the man of 
fin, the antichrift, the beaft, the harlot, the ftar fallen from heaven, 
the falfe prophet, the dragon, or as the operation of falfe teachers, 
was to be expected to arife in the Chriftian world, to perfecute, 
opprefs, and delude the difciples of Chrift, corrupt the doétrines of 
the primitive church, enact new laws, and eftablifh its dominion 
over the minds of mankind, , 

¢ Such are the names, the charaéteriftics, and the qualities of this 
power of antichrift, which Lconfider to be the power of the 
dragon himfelf—explained by the angel, to be that old ferpent 
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which is the Devil or Satan — the old enemy of mankind, be- 
ginning and ending his rebellious war with deceit and lies.—Caft 
from his throne of pagan Rome when Chriftianity was eftablifhed 
in the feat of empire, and the triumphant church enjoyed a fhort 
repofe, he returned fecretly to the conteft, and difturbed its peace 
by herefies and confequent animofities, corrupted it through the 
medium of profperity, and reduced it, excepting only a very {mall 
part, to a ftate requiring corre¢tion and punifhment for having 
yielded to temptations which obedience to the laws of its divine 
matier would have enabled it to refift-—Then was the dragon 
again permitted to exalt himfelf to the throne of this world—But 
in the fame manner as the captivity of the Jews was previoufly 
limited to the term of 70 years, to prove it the punifhment allotted 
by. God, and not the conqueft of the beathen over his people; fo 
the.rcign of the dragon or antichrift, was previoufly limited to 1260 
years, to prove that the fafferings of the church are by the ap- 
pointment of God, and not the triumph of the dragon over the 
church of Chrift.—Babylon was deftroyed at the expiration of the 
yo years; and when the 1260 years fhail be expired, “ the dra- 
gon...,.. fall be bound and caft into the bottomlefs pit.” Vol. ii. 
Po 24. 


That the papal and Mohammedan powers are branches of 
the antichriftian character, is proved in that mode in which 
the generality of proteftant commentators acquiefce, and in 
which we readily concur with the writer. We agree. with 
him alfo in the important remark made by him, which, we 
think, fhould be kept conftantly in view by all who .ftudy 
(and what Chriftian is there who does not ftudy) thefe fub- 


jets—that ‘the kingdom of the mountain prophefied-by Da- 


niel is to be confidered as yet as entirely future.’ On the 
marks of thofe two religions in the prophetical defcriptions, 
our limits will not permit us to enlarge: our readers will be 
rather anxious to Jearn in what manner infidelity can a& in 
concert with thofe great corruptions of Chriftianity. Here it 
will not be neceflary to remind them of the difficulties that 
have hitherto attended the explanations of the beaft, the image 
of the beaft, and the falfe prophet, in the Revelations. We 
fhall give the folution of thefe difficulties in Mr. Kett’s 
words, 1 


_ © The firft beaft arofe out of the fea, that is, in prophetical lan- 
guage, out of, or during, viclent commotions, wars and tumults, 
or times of violence and troubles.—T he fecond beaft arifes out of 
the earth, that is, according to general interpretation, exaétly the 
reverfe of the firft defcription—rifing gradually in times of calm 
and quiet, like a plant out of the earth, which eftablithes itfelf im~ 
perceptibly by a thoufand roots, before it fhews its head, and 
filently attains its deftined height and ftrengthe+This beaft has 
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« two horns like a lamb.” Horns are the acknowledged fymbols 
of ftrength or power—the  firft beaft has ten horns, which are ex- 
plained by the angel to be ten kingdoms which gave their power 
to the beaft, and thus increafed his civil power. ° 

¢ But the horns of the fecond beait are of a peculiar kind, they 
are * like a lamb, or the lamb,” which fymbol throughout the 
Revelations reprefents Chrift—It is this which has efpeciaily led to 
the opinion that the fecond beaft is the ecclefiaftical power of 
Rome, becaufe thefe horns muft denote fomething which feems to 
be like Chriftianity—they are not faid to be the horns of a lamb, 
but like, or refembling, the horns of a lamb. 

‘“‘ He fpeaks (however) as” im the fame manner with “ a dra- 
gon, or the dragon.” As words proceed from the heart, or foul, or 
mind, which are truly the man, the real nature of this perfonage 
is thus declared in very plain terms, and fo are the arts by which 
he fhall obtain and fupport his power. 

‘ It appears then, that this fecond beaft is not to wear the form 
of civil tyranny, but is to derive his power or ftrength from its 
femblance to the religion of Chrift, or the lamb ; by which it will 
deceive many (who are elfewhere faid to be under the influence of 
“ ftrong delufion, and to believe a lie”), and will thus gain pof- 
feffion of public opinion, though this * feducing form of godli- 
nefs” breathes in reality “ the doétrine of devils.”—It is ufually 
underftood that this fecond beait is called “ the falfe prophet,” or 
teacher, which was taken with the (firft) beaft,—and “ the beaft 
that arifeth out of the bottomlefs pit” (or “ hell, in which the 
dragon is afterwards bound”) “ and that maketh war againft the 
witneffes, overcometh and killeth them.” —This defcription agrees 
perfe@tly with that of his rifing out of the earth, but (unlefs the pit 
and the fea mean the fame, which I think they cannot mean) not 
with that of the beaft which rifeth out of the fea,—lIt agrees alfo 
with the power of the fecond beaft to give power to the image of 
the firft beaft, to caufe that as many as would not worthip the 
image of the beaft fhould be killed.—This fecond beaft did not 
appear to make the image of the firft beaft himfelf, but he 
caufed them that dwell in the earth to make it: having firft de- 
ceived them into obedience to his will by means of the miracles or 
wonders, which he had power to do in the fight of the firft beaft; 
that is, before the expiration of the 1260 years, or within his 
kingdom.—And fo abfolute and univerfal was his fway, that 
«‘ {mall and great, rich and poor, bond and free,” ** were deprived 
of all commerce with men, and civil privileges of life, if they did 
not in fome way or other make profeffion of obedience to his 
conftitutions and decrees,” and adopt fome fign, or wear fome 
mark denoting their enrolment into the fervice of the beaft and 
his image, by which they are themfelves formed into an affociation 
or fraternity.—And all mem are confideted and “ treated as worthy 
of death, who refufe an entire fubmiffion, in any. particular, to 
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thefe decrees.’’ The fecond beaft, and the image to which he 
gives life, are then perfecuting powers. This fecond beaft “ ex» 
ercifeth all the power of the firft beaft,” that is, his tyranny ex 
tends ovér the minds as well as the bodies of men—their fpiritual 
as well as their temporal interefts—their religious as well as their 
civil liberties—he was “ to make war with the faints and to over- 
come them, andsto have power over all kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations.” Vol, ii. P, 129. 


The writer purfues his argument with great clofenefs of 
reafoning, and accounts for the different interpretations given 
of the paffages in the Revelations from the want of fufhcient 
attention in former ‘commentators to the new power that 
fhould arife, totally different from either of the former. His 
concluding remark, we are perfuaded, will make a deep im- 
preffion on all who read the revealed word with the awful 
attention which it deferves. 


* And now may I not afk, whether we have not ourfelves foen 
a power gradually rife from its den, where it has long been 
ftrengthening itfelf, and from whence it has long fent forth the 
fumes of an intoxicating poifon to prepare the world for its ap- 
pearance, which exaétly refembles this fecond beaft? Have we not 
feenm apoftate infidelity under the name of reafon eftablifh its do- 
minion over the minds of men by its pretenfions to a refined reli- 
gion, a pure morality ? Are not the doctrines of liberty and equa- 
lity, doétrines. moft perverfely drawn from the religion of the 
lamb, the horns of its fafcinating power? Does it not unite the 
fubtlety of the ferpent, with the fury of the dragon ?—promife 
univerfal happinefs, but lead to univerfal mifery? Has it not 
“ caufed them that dwell on the earth to make an image to 
(or like) the beaft which had the wound by a fword and did 
live?” An image in the form of the antient Roman government, 
which has already obliged many of the naticns to yield obedience to 
its new revived authority ?—exercifeth all the givil and religious 
tyranny of the firft beaft, or the papal power of antichrift, by de- 
priving ail men of their civil and religious privileges, who will not 
receive the mark of union with its abominable principles ?—who 
has * made war with the faints,” or fervants of God, and has 
* overcome many ;” and who now openly biafphemes the God 
of heaven? 7 

‘ To what height of enormity-—to what extent of dominion 
the power of this tremendous image will be permitted to rife, muft 
remain for futurity to difcover.—But who will now fay it is im- 
poffible, or even improbable, that the city of Rome fhould foon 
become the feat of this devaitating tyrant!—fhould foon become 
the feat of the empire of apoftate infidelity, or atheifm, as it has 
already been of paganifm, and popery ; and thus render the re- 
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femblence between the image and the firft beait yet more literally 
complete !—Nay, who will dare pronounce that this moft dread- 
ful power of antichrift, which has arifen in the north, fhall not 
“ plant the tabernacles of his palaces between the feas, in the 
glorious holy mountain?” Vol. ii, Pp. 161. 


The remaining part of this volume is taken up with a ve 
judicious account of the rife, progrefs, eftablifhment, and 
deftruction, of the papal and Mohammedan powers of anti- 
chrift. The enormity of the crimes committed by them in 
various periods, their delufions, their dreadful perfecutions, and 
their maffacres, pafs in review; and, in every part, they are 
fhown to correfpond with the deferiptions given of them in 
the prophetical writings. The progrefs of the infidel power 
of antichrift occupies the greater part of the third volume ; 
and here, though we have fearcely any doubts in our minds 
of the pofitions advanced in the preliminary differtations, a 
part of the teftimony adduced is not fatisfaGory. Long ex- 
tracts are given from Barruel’s and Robifon’s accounts of a 
confpiracy, as if this infidel power arofe from fome plan laid 
hy a fet of men to effect a particular purpofe. Now this doés 
not appear to us confiftent with facts, or neceffary for the 
eftablifhment of the author’s hypothefis. During the fway 
of the papal branch of antichrift, all religious inquiry was 
fuppreffed. Act the reformation, freedom of difcuffion re- 
vived in fome countries ; and the privilege which Chriftians 
affumed could not be entirely denied to others. Hence, in the 
Jaft century, atheifm met with many fupporters in our ifland ; 
but it received its death-blow from the piety, “charg and 
energy, of a Barrow, a Tillotfon, and a Bentley. In this 
cegtury, infidelity boafts of three great champions, aay & 
broke,- Hume, and Gibbon; but.their infidious attacks made 
little impreffion on a well-informed nation, and every infinua 
tion againft the truth of Chriftianity led to open, manly, and 
full difcuffion, The cafe was not the fame on the continent: 
the prefs was reftrained within very narrow limits; the read- 
ing of ‘the fcripture in the vulgar tongue was in moft coun- 
tries forbidden: the abfurd rites of the Romith church ex- 
pofed religion to the farcafms of wit ; and the encouragement 
given by Laois XIV. to literature and philofophy raifed fuch 
a {pirit of inquiry among the higher claffes, as led to the re- 
jection of the eftablithed religion, and, for want of due di- 
rection, to the rejection of religion in general. We, therefore, 
need not fuppofe that a contpiracy was formed, ‘It may be 
faid of Voltaire, Rouffeau, Be Frederic of Pruffia, 
d’Alembert, and Condorcet, that each naturally followed 
the bent of his genius; but the vehemence of the contefts 
bstwe:n Rouffeau and Voltaire, and the open quarrel be- 
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tween the latter and Frederic, preclude every idea of a 
fettled plan of co-operation. The corruptions of* religion 
deferved the chaftifement which they met with; but as, in 
making the attack, the infidel writers confounded true reli- 
ion with fuperftition, and the advocates for religion in 
3 rance could not feparate its caufe from that of their own 
duperftition, religion declined daily in the conflict, and in- 
fidelity gained ground. We may obferve alfo that, in this 
refpett, thefe two branches of antichrift have a refemblance to 
each other: the one, indeed, arofe in troublefome, the other 
in quiet times ; but there was no plan formed for the confti- 
tution of either. Popery naturally arofe from circumftances 
which in every.century added power to the fee of Rome: in- 
fidelity arofe from flight circumftances, but. it made more 
rapid {trides to the enormous power which it now poffeffes. 

The word jacobinifm, we obferve, is ufed vaguely and 
improperly by our author ; but we commend the adoption of. 
two other words, by which a proper difcrimination ts made be- 
tween the ufe and abute of the reafoning powers. Philofo- 
phy has of late been fet in oppofition to Chriftianity ; and 
every rejector of this creed has afflumed to himfelf the name 
ofa philofopher. We ought to trace this name to its proper 
fource. . Philofophy is the love of wifdom, philofopher a 
lover of wiidom. ‘Che Chriftian is the lover of the higheft 
wifdom,—that which comes from above and proceeds from 
omnifcience. He who traces-effects to their caufes, and pur- 
fues natural fcience to its utmoft bounds, has a claim to the 
‘appellation of philofopher ; but, if he confines his refearches 
within narrow limits, if he refufes to examine the evidence 
for a truth which from prejudice he rejects, he is no longer 
entitled to that refpeClable name, as his love of wifdom is not 
philofophy. As in former times the preienders to fcience 
were called fophifts, our author with great propriety claffes 
the numerous herd, which lately has aflfumed the guife of 
philofophy, under the general term of philofophifts ; and their 
{cience is confequently philofophifm. In this diftin@ion we 
entirely agree with him; and the ufe of thefe terms will, it is 
to be hoped, fhelter true philofophy from the afperfions which 
at times the friends of reafon, virtue, religion, and order, 
have from unfounded prejudices thrown out againft her. 

We cannot join with our author when he applauds ¢ the wif- 
dom of the Britith parliament i in refufing to repeal the teft a& 
in the year 1789 ;’ nor are we pleafed with his manner of 
introducing the remark. He has fhown that- the leaders of 
the Romith and Mohammedan {feéts, and the infidels, agree 


in impofing tefts on their refpeClive adherents ; but truth, we 
are convinced, does not ftand in need of any fuch {upport. 
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His remarks, however,: naturally arofe from his views of 
Chriftian toleration, which we fhall give in his own words, — 


¢ Let me not be mifunderftood; Chriftian toleration is equally 
remote from intolerance and indifference; it unites ardent zeal 
with perfect charity ; it allows perfe& liberty to-every mode of 
worfhip ; but forgets not the injunction, “ to labour earneftly to 
propagate the faith” by every means which argument, and exam- 
ple, and encouragement, can furnifh, And while it commands 
the protection of every individual perfon, and admits freedom of 
inquiry, it authorizes reftraint upon actions, and the avowal of opi- 
nions: inconfiftent with the fafety of the religious or civil eftablifh- 
ments of the ftate, and the prefervation of defenfive barriers for 
their fecurity. Upon this queftion I know it is common to urge, 
that religion is itfelf invulnerable, and needs no defence from the 
civil power; for religion is artfully -confidered, either in the ab- 
ftract, or as a political inftitution. But it may be afked, what 
would be faid of that general, who, by deftroying the outworks of 
a peculiar diftrict, facrificed an army, .and contented himfelf with 
preferving an impregnable fortrefs ?’ Vol, iii. p. 200. 


Now we have, for our views of Chriftian toleration, our 
Saviour’s conduét and precepts as guides. When he was in- 
fulted by the Samaritans, he did not permit his difciples to 
call down fire from heaven for vengeance: when his doc- 
trines were called diabolical, he anfwered not by pains and 
penalties, but by clear appeals to the common fenfe of his 
opponents; and, far from authorifing his followers to lay 
any re{traint whatever upon the actions or opinions of other 
men, he taught them to lay down their lives for his caufe, 
and to leave his doctrines to make their way by the native 
energy of truth. Chriftian toleration, therefore, is the endur- 
ance of calumny and perfecution with a Chriftian fpirit; it 
anfwers its oppreffors by refuting their errors, and neither 
holds out temporal advantages to the friends, nor temporal 
difadvantages to the enemies, of its faith. 

But this and fome other parts which are in our opinion 
blemifhes, muft not be confidered as deftrutive of the great 
utility of this work in the prefent times. The outline we 
highly approve ; and the manner of filling it up deferves in 
general great praife. We recommend it to our readers, as 
giving in a fhort compafs a good defcription of the enemies 
of Chriftianity, whether appearing under the aed of friend- 
fhip or of avowed hoftility ; and we fincerely with that it 
may lead every fet which holds any thing not authorifed-by 
icripture, in common with the three branches of antichrift, 
to cafl away the odious marks of the beaft, 
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The Oriental Collections for Fuly, Augujt; and September, 1797. 
4to. 10s. 6d. Harding. 


WE regret that temporary obftacles prevented the appear~ 
ance of thefe numbers in due time, and learn with fatisfaction 
that this interefting collection will proceed with more regu- 
larity in future, he editor, major Oufeley, has manifelled 
fuch a proficiency in oriental learning, a branch of the great- 
eft confequence to the moft opulent commercial fociety in the 
moft opulent of European countries, that we are aftonifhed at 
the negleét with which fuch talents are treated. It would 
conduce to the interefts of the Eaft-India company, and cer- 
tainly would not diminifh the reputation of that body, if fome 
office or penfion were conferred on the only man who may 
be faid to have inherited the mantle of fir William Jones. 

As this work contains many original pieces in the Perfian, 
Arabic, and Turkith languages, sad confequently bears a high 
price, it is not likely to fali into the hands of many of our 
readers, Foy the entertainment of thofe who may not have 
an opportunity of procuring it, we will felect fome of the 
moft popular parts of the number. 7 

The firft article is ‘ the route from Gombroon to Kirman 
in Perfia,’ extra€ted from Dr. Hyde’s papers in the Britifh 
Mufeum. We afterwards meet with ¢ Indian fongs, commu- 
nicated by captain Afhworth.’? The tranflations follow. 


‘ I have traverfed borrid deferts, yet the piercing thorn of love 
remaineth fixed in my heart, I have travelled, and undergone va- 
rious hardfhips, but have neither found a home, nor the objeét of 
my love. Like a fhuttle-cock, I am not fuffered to remain a moe 
ment in one place. 

‘I lie awake the whole night long, yet you do not come, my 
love. You find a miitrefs wherever you go—I am ignorant who 
has feduced you. 

‘ For heaven’s fake, my love! liften to what I fay! I can 
fcarcely fpeak! I fear I’m dying !—-Who has taught you to be fo 
unfeeling ? 

‘ My foul longs to clifp my beloved in my arms! I will put 
on my ornaments, I will prepare the bed, and the garlands of 
flowers. 

* One poor heart is come to facrifice itfelf ta your beauties—to 
which fhall it make an offering? to your lips, to your feet, to the 
miffy * on your teeth, to your moles, or to your flowing locks ?? 


P. 203. 
The following fhort paper, by the editor, on fome remark- 


— 





* A compofition which ftains the teeth. 
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able remains of ancient fculpture, we cannot withhold from: 


the curiofity of our readers. 


* At the foot of the mountain of Beyfitoun, about a league di- 
ftant from the town of Kirmanfhahan, in the province of Curdiftan, 
and on the right of the road from Hamadan to Bagdad, are ftill to 
be feen fome ancient fculptures, which have excited, in a high de- 
gree, the curiofity of travellers and antiquaries. Many fuppofe them 
to be the fame which, a¢cording to Diodorus Siculus, were hewn in 
the mountain of Baghiftan by order of queen Semiramis; whilft 
others, adopting a modern tradition of the Perfians, afcribe their 
origin to Khofru Parviz, (called by the Greek hiftorians Chofroes) 
who began to reign about the year 590 of the Chriftian zra. 

‘ From the various teftimonies of M. Otter, D’Anville, Pere 
Emahuel de St. Albert, Mr. Ives, the abbé de Beauchamps, Pietro 
delia Valle, and many other ingenious Europeans, it appears that 
the defcriptions of our travellers fufficiently agree with the accounts 
given by eaftern writers. The learned M. de Sacy has colleéted, 
in his admirable *“* Mémoires fur diverfes Antiquités de la Perfe,” 
all that has been publifhed on the fubjeé of thefe fculptures by the 
European writers enumerated above, and compared their defcrip- 
tions and opinions with the traditions mentioned by Hamdallah 
Muttoufi, the Perfian geographer, and by Khojeh Abdulkurreeni, 
the Cafhmerian traveller, who vifited Perfia in the train of Nadir 


Shah, and whofe narrdtive has been tranflated into Englifi by the’ 


ingenious Mr. Gladwin. Before I proceed to lay before the reader 
a more ancient writer’s account of thefe antiquities, I fhall inform 
him, on the authority of Mr. Ives, Otter, and the others above mene 
tioned, that in a vault or recefs hollowed in the rock, three figures 


are to be feen, carved in relief on a large cornice, of which the, 


middle one feems to reprefent a king, that on the left a queen, and 
the third an officer or perfon of high “rank, Near thefe is an eque- 
ftrian ftatue of gigantick fize, armed at all points—befides trophies, 
camels, elephants, and the figures of fhepherds with their flocks, &c, 
In another recefs of the rock are different figures, with vatious in- 
{criptions ; all thefe are clofe to a ftream which guthes from the 
mountain, and runs in an artificial channel hollowed in the rock. 
Some of thefe fculptures reprefent archers~others, muficians pers 
forming on the harp—and others, hunters purfuing deer. There 
are alfo coloffal figures of angels. ¢ It is aftonifhing,” fays Khojeh 
Abduikurreem, “ to fee the apartments with arched doors, and 
windows, and the refervoirs that are excavated in this mountain : 
alfo the ftatues of Khufro and Shiren are of workmanhhip greatly 
excelling the fculptures that I have feen,” &c. 

¢ When Semiramis (according to Diodorus Siculus) proceeded 
on her march towards Media with a numerous army, fhe encamped 
near the mountain of Baghiftan, and formed there a delightful gar- 
den, watered by a confiderable {pring of water; in the rocks of 
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this mountain fhe caufed her own ftatue to be cut, furrounded by 
an hundred guards, with an in{cription in Syrian charaéters, &c. 

‘ Thofe who with to trace the various opinions of ingenious an- 
tiquariés on the probable origin of thefe remains, muft confult the 
learned work of M. de Sacy before quoted. Jt is, in this place, 
merely my intention to relate the Perfian traditions concerning the 
fculptures at Beyfitoun, and to prepare the reader for a romantick 
ftory which is to follow in the next article of thefe collections. Al- 
though it may appear that this ftory has been adapted to the fculp- 
tures, I muft here remark that it is of confiderable antiquity among 
the Perfians, fince ive find it noticed by the venerable Tabari, the 
father of Eaftern hiftorians, who, after celebrating the charms of 
Shireen, one of king Khofru’s wives, informs us : 

“ That Ferhad became enamoured of her, and for her fake fo 
cut away the mountain of Beyfitoun, that an hundred men could 
not raife one of the pieces of ftone which he flung down.” 

¢ The poet Nizami, who flourifhed in the twelfth century of our 
sera, deicribes at confiderable length, in his romance of Khofru 
Shireen, the labours of Ferhad, his paffion for Shireen, and the 
fculptures of Beyfitoun, The writer next in antiquity who men- 
tions them, (and who had himfelf feen them) is Zakaria ben Mo- 
hammed al Cazvini, from whofe valuable work, the Ajaieb al 
Makhloycat, or Wonders of Creation, the following paffages are 
extracted, 

“ The mountain of Beyftoun”—This mountain is fituated be- 
tween Hamadan and Hulwan, &c. And in the chronicles of Perfia 
it js recorded that Khofru Perviz had a miftrefs whofe name was 
Shireen, and that a certain ftatuary or ftone-cutter, whofe name 
was Ferhad, became enamoured of her: when the king heard this, 
he was afflicted, and expreffed his trouble to fome of the courtiers : 
one of them faid, as this man is a ftone-cutter, let his life be em- 
ployed in the exercife of his art. Ferhad was then brought before 
the king, who told him that, as the path over the mountain was 
obftruéted by great mafles of ftone, it would be neceflary to have 
them hewn away, and the paflage cleared. Ferhad replied, that he 
would remove the very heart of the rock from the king’s path,— 
but on condition, that the lovely Shireen fhould be the reward of 
his labours; adding, that no one elfe could be found capable of per- 
forming fuch a tafk. The king confented, and pointed to the 
mountain of Beyfitoun, Then Ferhad began his work by con- 
{truéting a recefs or chamber in the rock, wherein he carved the 
figure of Shireen in the front of the recefs, furrounded by attendants 
aud guards; and in the center, an equeftrian figure of Khofru, 
clothed in armour, and of fuch exquifite workmanfhip, that the 
nails and buttons of the coat of mail are plainly to be feen; and 
whofoever looks on the ftatue would imagine it to be animated. 
This chamber and thefe ftatues remain to the prefent day. As Fer- 
had continued to hew away pieces of the rock, which were like fo 
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many Columns, the tafk was foon performed. The veftiges of the 
chifel remain, fo that the fculptures appear recent,” &c. 

“ When I vifited this fpot. and. beheld thefe things, the lines of 
the poet Nizami occurred to my memory : 

_ From every quarter came the moft expert ftatuaries and 
lifhers of marble: -beholding the works (of Ferhad) they bit the 
finger of aftonifhment ; they were amazed at the effects of his chi+ 
fel on the marble, and were confounded at the works of that dif- 
tracted lover.” _ 

* The tafk of Ferhad being completed, king Khofru became uns 
eafy, and expreffed his affliction: one of the courtiers prefent re- 
paired to the mountain, and abruptly telling Ferhad that his beloved 
Shireen was dead, the unhappy lover deftroyed himfelf with the 
pick-axe which he held in his hand, , 

“ And thefe monuments of antiquity, and the Kefr-i-Shireen, 
or villa of Shireen, and the ftream called Joui-Sheer, or ftream 
of milk, which Ferhad had caufed to flow, all remain. at this 
da coe 

‘ To this extract I fhall add a fhort paffage taken from another 
part of the fame work; where, after informing us that the Kefr-i- 
Shireen was conftruéted by Ferhad, and the ttatue of Khoftu’s ce- 
lebrated horfe Shebdiz carved in the mountain of Beyfitoun, our 
author adds, 

“ And in that portico or chamber, againft the wall, is the ftatue 
of Shireen, which he carved, of’ exquifite workmanfhip ; and it is. 
faid that fome perfon being tranfported by its beauty, broke off the 
nofe of the ftatue, which continues mutilated at this day.” Pp. 211, 


The ‘ Loves of Khofru and Shireen’ follow, extracted, by 
major Oufeley, from the Shah Namah Nefr. A {fingularity 
in this hiftory is, that the author, in every third or fourth page, 
fays, he fhall be brief, /eff the reader fhould get a head-ach. 
We with that many a ponderous European author had the 
fame delicacy of confcience. 

Paffing over fome trivial articles, we will extract a Turkifh 
fong tranflated by the editor. 


* O! heart enflaver, {weet-lip’d damfel! my heart afpires to love 
thee ! 

‘ O! thou whofe countenance is fair and fragrant as a jafmine 
leaf, my foul adores thee ! 

‘ O! thou conqueror of hearts, whofe accents are fo {weet, thou 
poffeffeft all the charms of the fair! 

‘ Let me repeat, after withing thee every happinefs, that my very 
foul afpires to love thee!’ Pp. 239. 


After a vifionary etymological paper, by general Vallancey, 
we find ‘A Tale he an original MS. of the Arabian Nights, 
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tranflated by Jonathan Scott, Efg.’ Mr. Scott, having pur- 
chafed the fix volumes of Arabian Tales from profeffor White; 
imtends to publifh a new tranflation? He finds the feries com- 
plete to the thoufandth and firft night, with a few exceptions. 
Several have been omitted bv. Galland; fome, we believe, on 
the fcore of immodefty. We would advife the publication of 


-fuch, with the original text, in a detached volume, that literary 


men might have the fatisfattion of pertifing the whole of this 
furprifing monument of invention. Thofe which were pub- 
lifhed at Edinburgh in 1792, are from oriental originals, as 
appears from the teftimonies of Mr. Scott and Dr. Ruffel; but 
they cannot belong to the celebrated thoufand and one, and are 
fo dull as to declare a very inferior artift. We are not to 
conceive that every tale-maker in the Eaft is a Homer. 

Mr. Granville Penn continues his conjeétures on the word 
YP. This etymological wild-fire arifes from the mere 
marthes of literature ; and it is a mark of found fcience to 
efcape fuch contagion. Nincteen of twenty readers would 
have been highly obliged to Mr. Penn if he had committed this 
paper either to a pyra or a rogus. 

More rational amufement will be found in the following 
ode of Hafiz, tranflated by mjaor Oufeley. 


¢ It isa feftival, and the feafon of the rofe;. boy, bring wine.— 
Who ever faw, in the time of the rofe, a cup placed down without 
wine? : 

‘ My heart fhrinks from the malicious hypocrify of affected 
temperance: pour out the wine, boy, that my heart may be ex~ 
panded. 

* Him, who yefterday preached ferious advice to lovers, I this 
day beheld drunk, and his piety and folemnity given to the wind, 

* For thefe two or three days to come, plunder the rofes! and if 
you are a lover, feek the delights of love in revelling with beautiful 
damfels. 

¢ The rofe is now departed! .but why, my companions, do you 
fit languid and inanimate without the found of the tabour and flute, 
without a miftrefs and a flafk of wine? 

' © You know how the morning draught delights us in our feaft, 
when the rofy cheek of the cup-bearer is reflected in the wine, 

¢ O minftrel! when you begin to play, if you accompany the 
inftrument with your voice, fing this fragment of the poetry of 
Hafiz at the banquet of the prince.’ P. 277. 


With this morfel pour Ja bonne bouche, we conclude.an at- 
ticle which will foon be followed by a review of the fourth 


number. 
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Original Sonnets on various Subjeéts; and Odes paraphrafed 
Jrom Horace: by Anna Seward, 4to. 6s. 6d. Sael. 1799. 


ONE hundred fonnets occupy the greater part of this vo- 
lume. 


‘ Whatever other excellence may be wanting in them,’ fays 
mifs Seward, ¢ they are, with only nine exceptions out of the 
hundred, ftrictly fonnets. Thofe nine vary only from the rules of 
the legitimate fonnet in that they rhime three, inftead of four 
times in the firft part. The paufe is in them, as in the reft, va- 
rioufly placed through the courfe of the verfes; and thus they 
bear no more refemblance than their aflociates, to thofe minute 
elegies of twelve alternate rhimes, clofing with a couplet, which 
affume the naine of fonnet, without any other refemblance to that 
order of verfe, except their limitation to fourteen lines. I never 
found the quadruple rhimes injurious to the general expreflion of 
the fenfe, but in the excepted inftances. When it is confidered 
how few they are in fo large a number, I flatter, myfelf the idea 
will vanifh that our language is not capable of doing juftice to the 
regular fonnet.’ P. iil. : 


In a colleétion fo numerous inequality muft be expected, 
We feleét, from the mafs, three which we perufed with moft 
pleafure. 


¢ Invitation to a Friend. 


¢ Since dark December fhrouds the tranfient day, 
And ftormy winds are howling in their ire, 
Why com’ft not thou, who always can’ft infpire 
The foul of cheerfulnefs, and beft array 

A fullen hour in finiles ?—-O hafte to pay 
The' cordial vifit fullen hours require !— 
Around the circling walls a glowing fire 
Shines ;—but it vainly fhines in this delay 

To blend thy fpirit’s warm Promethean‘light. 
Come then, at fcience’, and at friendfhip’ s call, 
Their vow’d difciple ;—come, for they invite ! 

The focial powersavithout thee languifh all. 
Come, that I may not hear the winds of night, 
Nor count the heavy eave-drops as they fall.” P. 43. 





* Sophia tempts me to her focial walls, 
That ’mid the vaft metropolis arife, 
Where {plendor dazzles, and each pleafure vies 
“In foft allurement; and each fcience calls 
To philofophic domes, harmenious halls, : 
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And ftoried galleries. With duteous fighs, 
Filial and kind, and with averted eyes, 
I meet the gay temptation, as it falls 
From a feducing pen.—Here—here I fay, 
Fix’d by affection’s power ; nor entertain 
One latent with, that might perfuade to {tray 
From my ag’d nurfeling, in his life’s dim wane ; 
But, like the needle, by the magnet’s fway, 
My conftant, trembling refidence maintain.’ P. 80> 





* Behold that tree, in autumn’s dim decay, 
Stript by the frequent, chill, and eddying wind ; 
Where yet fome yellow, lonely leaves we find 
Lingering and trembling on the naked fpray, 
Twenty, perchance, for millions whirl’d away! 
Emblem, alas ! too juft, of humankind! 
Vain nian expeéts longevity, defign’d 
For few indeed ; and their protraéted day 
What is it worth that wifdom does not fcorn ? 
The blafts of ficknefs, care, and grief appal, 
That laid the friends in duft, whofe natal morn 
Rofe near their own ;—and folemn is the call ;— 
Yet, like thofe weak, deferted leaves forlorn, 
Shivering they cling to life, and fear to fall!” P. 94. 


The two concluding lines of the firft of thefe fonnets are 
eminently beautiful. The fpirit of the fecond, and the apt 
and obvious, yet new fimilitude in the laft, necd not our 


praife. 
¢ Mrs. Smith fays fhe has been told that the regular fonnet 


‘fuits not the nature or genius of our language.’ The fallacy of 


this affertion, mifs Seward fays, ¢ is proved by the great num- 
ber of beautiful legitimate fonnets which adorn our national 
poetry ;’ and, as an additional proof, this writer has publithed 
her centenary. On this fubje€t we will tranfcribe the re- 
marks of Mr. Coleridge. ‘ A famenefs in the final found of 
its words is the great and grievous defect of the Italian lan- 

uage. That rule, therefore, which the Italians have efta- 
blifhed, of exactly four different founds in the fonnet, feems 
to have arifen from their with to have as many, not from any 
dread of finding more. But furely it is ridiculous to make the 
defe& of a foreign language a reafon for our not availing 
ourfelves of one of the marked excellencies of our own. 
« The fonnet (fays Prefton) will ever be cultivated by thofe 
who write on, tender pathetic fubjeéts. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the ftate of a man violently agitated by a real paffion, and 
wanting compofure and vigour of mind to methodife his 
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thoughts. It is fitted to exprels a momentary burft of paf- 
fion, &c.” Now, if there be one fpecies of compofition more 
dificult and artificial than another, it is an Englith fonnet on 
the Italian model. Adapted to the agitations of a real paf- 
fion! Exprefs momentary burfts of feeling in it! 1 fhould 
fooner expect to write pathetic Axes, or pour forth extempore 
Eggs and Altars ! But the beft confutation of fuch idle rules 
Is to be found in the fonnets of thofe who have obferved 
them, in their inverted fentences, their quaint phrafes, and 
incongruous mixture of obfolete and Spenferian words: and 
when at laft the thing is toiled and hammered into fit fhape, 
it is in general racked and tortured profe rather than any 
thing refembling poetry *,’ 

To prove the juftice df Mr. Coleridge’s concluding remark, 
hn will bring forward fome of the /egitimate fonnets of mils 

ward. | 


¢ Written in the rainy Summer of 1789. 


‘ Ah, haplefs June! circles yon lunar {phere 
Yet the dim halo? whofe cold powers ordain 
Long o’er thefe vales fhou’d f{weep, in mifty train, 
The pale continuous fhowers, that fullying {mear 
Thy radiant lilies, towering on the plain ; 
Bend low, with rivel’d leaves of canker’d ftain, 
Thy drench’d and heavy rofe.—Yet pledg’d and dear 
Fair hope ftill holds the promife of the year; 
Sufpends her anchor on the filver horn 
Of the next wexing orb, tho’, June, thy day, 
Robb’d of its golden eve, and rofy morn, 
And gloomy as the winter’s rigid {way, 
Leads funlefs, lingering, difappointing hours 
Thro’ the fong-filent glades and dropping bowers.’ p. 74. 


The following poem of that defcription completely il- 
luftrates the fubje&t upon which it is written. 


‘To Mr. Henry Cary, on the Publication of his Sonnets. 


¢ Prais’d be the poet, who the fonnet’s claim, 
Severeft of the orders that belong 
Diftiné and feparate to the Delphic fong, 
Shall venerate, nor its appropriate name 

Lawlefs affume. Peculiar is its frame, 
From him deriv’d, who fhunn’d the city throng, 
And warbled {weet thy rocks and ftreams among, 
Lonely Valclufa !~and that heir of fame, 
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* Coleridge’s poems, fecond edition, p. 73, 
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Our greater Milton, hath, by many a lay 
Korm’d on that arduous model, fully fhown 
That Englifn verfe may happily difplay 
Thole ftri& energic meafures, which alone 
Deferve the name of fonnet, and convey 
A grandeur, grace and fpirit, all their own.’ P, 66, 

Mr. Cary, to whofe fonnets this was prefixed, hath alfo 
prefixed in his turn commendatory lines to this volume. We 
with that mifs Seward, and her fellow *¢ traffickers in the 
trade of praife,? would read Goldfimith’s * anecdote of the 
admirable Brandellius and the ingenious Mogu/ius. 

Some of mifs Seward’s fonnets are not only legitimate, but 
alfo twins. We have frequently two, and in one cafe three, 
in continuation of the fame fubject. This is writing a poem 
in ftanzas of fourteen lines. How far thefe, to quote her 
own poetry, ‘ deferve the name of sonNeET,’ we leave .the 
reader to judge. 

Dr. Johnfon is repeatedly the object of mifs Seward's cen- 
fure, or rather abufe. It is the magpye pecking at the dead 
lion. Well may mifs Seward, and fuch as mifs Seward, re- © 
vile Dr. Johnfon and the critics of his fchool. How would 
he have ¢ broken thefe grubs upon the wheel’—grubs, not 
butterflies, that crawl inftead of flying with the wings of 
beauty ! 

We turn to her Horatian odes, or verfions of thofe poems 
which Dr. Batt calls 


* Meet for all hours, and every mood of man.’ 


‘ Tranflations fcrupuloufly faithful are apt to be ftiff, vapid and 
obfcure, from the often irreconcilably different nature of lan- 
guages, from local cuftoms, and from allufions to circumftances 
over which time has drawn a veil, In attempting to put the 
moft admired and interefting of Horace’s odes into Englith verfe, 
I have taken only the poet's general idea, frequently expanding 
it, to elucidate the fenfe, and to bring the images more diftinétly 
to the eye; induced by the hope of thus infufing into thefe 
paraphrafes the fpirit of, original compofition. Neither have 
I fcrupled to follow the example of Dryden and Pope, by fome- 
times adding ideas and imagery congenial to the fubjeét, and- thus 
to tranflate Horace like a poet, rather than a verfifier.’ Pp. 105. 


Mifs Seward has certainly chofen the beft and. perhaps the 
only method of making the odes of Horace interefting in our 
Janguage ; and, though the Englifh reader may {till wonder 
why thefe odes fhould have received fuch commendations, he 
will undoubtedly perufe the prefent verfions with pleafure. 
The ode to Thaliarchus is elegantly rendered. ; 





* In his review of Dr. Dunkin’s epiftle to the earl of Cliefierfield, 
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€ In dazzling whitenefs, lo! Soraéte towers, 

As all the mountain-were one heap of fnow ! 

Ruth from the loaded woods the glittering thowers ; 
The froft-bound waters can no longer flow. 






































¢ Let plenteous billets, on the glowing hearth, 
Diffolve the ice-dart ere it reach thy veins ; 4 
Bring mellow wines to prompt convivial mirth, 
Wor heed th’ arrefted ftreams, or flippery plains. 


* High heaven, refiftlefs in his varied {way, 
Speaks !—The wild elements contend no more; 
Nor then, from raging feas, the foamy {pray 
Ciimbs the dark rocks, or curls upon the fhore. 


‘And peaceful then yon aged afh fhall ftand; 
In breathlefs calm the dufky cyprefs rife; 
To-morrow’s deftiny the Gods command, 
To-day is thine ;—enjoy it, and be wife! 


© Youth’s radiant tide too fwiftly rolls away ; 
Now, in its flow, let pleafyres round thee bloom ; 
Join the gay dance, awake the melting lay, 

Ere hoary trefles bloffom for the tomb! 


¢ Spears, and the fteed, in bufy camps impel; 
And, when the early darknefs veils the groves, 
Amid the leaflefs boughs Jet whifpers fteal, 
While frolic beauty feeks the near alcoves. 


* Soft as thy tip-toe fteps the mazes rove, 

A laugh, half fmother’d, thy pleas’d ear thall meet, 
And, fportive in the charming wiles of love, 
Betray the artifice of coy retreat ; 


¢ And then the ring, or, from her fnowy arm, 
The proinis’d bracelet may thy force employ ; 
Her feign’d relu€tance, height’ning every charm, 
Shall add new value to the ravifh’d toy.’ p, 119, 


The beauties of the following ode it is more difficult to 
tranflate ; ‘and mifs Seward has been lefs happy in transfufing 
them. 


¢ To the Fountain of Blandufia, 


‘ Nymph of the ftream, whofe fource perpetual pours 
The living waters thro’ the fparkling fand, 

Cups of bright’ wine, enwreath’d with fummer flowers, 
For rich libation, round thy brink fhall ftand, 

When on the morrow, at thy bard’s decree, 

A young and fpotlefs kid is facrificed to thee, 
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‘He, while his brows the primal antlers fwell, 
Confcious of ftrength, and gay of heart prepares 
To meet the female, and the foe repel.— 
In vain he wifhes, and in vain he dares! 
His ardent blood thy pebbly bed fhall fain,” 
Till each tranflucent wave flows crimfon to the plain. 


¢ In vain fhall Sirius fhake his fiery hairs 
O’er thy pure flood, with waving poplars veil’d, 
For thou, when moft his fultry influence glares, 
Refrefhing fhade, and cooling draughts fhalt yield 
To all the flocks, that thro’ the valley ftray, 
And to the wearied fteers, unyok’d at clofing day. 


¢ Now dear to fame, {weet fountain, fhalt thou flow, 
Since to my lyre thofe breathing fhades 1 fing 
That crown the hollow rock’s incumbent brow, 
From which thy foft, loquacious waters fpring. 
To vie with ftreams Aonian be thy pride, 
As thro’ Blandufia’s vale thy filver currents glide!’ Pr. 148, 


~ ‘The lady’s note upon this poem furprifes us. The imagi- 
nation may glow at the hymns of Horace, and at libations 
from the wreathed goblet to the fountain which faith ‘had 
animated ; but that imagination cannot be very delicate, 
which glows over the idea of a butcher, however piCturefque 
may be his garments, or venerable his title. ! 
Throughout the volume mifs Seward has printed her fa- 
vourite lines and expreffions in large letters ; but the fize of 
the type has not always enabled us to difcover the beauty of 


the paffage. 





Tranfaétions of the Linnean Society. Vol. 1V.* 4to. tl. 55. 
Boards, White, 1798. 


WE are on the whole well pleafed with the prefent vo- 
Jume, and confider the cultivators of natural hiftory as indebt- 
ed to the laudable inftitution from which thefe memoirs have 
proceeded. ‘The firft article bears the title of , 

* Aves Suffexienfes ; or, a Catalogue of Birds found in 
the County of Suffex, with Remarks, by William Markwick, 
Ffg. F. L. S." 

The birds of Suffex moft worthy of notice are the birds of 
prey, whofe ftrong wings enable them to take extentive flights, 
and appear occafionally in places of which they are not na- 
tives, and where they are leaft expected. Various fpecies of 





* Fora review of the llid Volume of the Tranfactions, fee our XXIVth 
Vol, New Arr. p. 288. 
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the falco, particularly the golden eagle and the minute fal- 
con, are of this kind. Some of the pafferine tribe are not 
common; and the rare water-fowl are in general driven on 
the coaft by the feverity of the northern winters. ‘The notes 
fhow the author to be a very attentive ornithologift ; and we 
have reafon to think, that this article, though profefledly con- 
fined to the birds of Suffex, may, with few exceptions, be <p- 
plied to the whole coaft bordering on the Englifh channel. 
We will fele& a remarkable fact. 


* The wheat-ear. Sylvia Oenanthe. 

* This little bird, which is found in great plenty on our South 
Downs, is juftly efteemed a great delicacy for the table, and vaft 
numbers of them are annually caught in traps by the fhepherds as 
they tend their flocks. Thefe wheat-ear traps confift of horfe-hair 
noofes, placed under a fod of turf dug out of the ground for that 
purpofe, They are firft fet up every year on St. James's day, the 
2sth of July, fodn after which time they are caught in numbers 
truly aftonithing, when we reflec that it is a folitary bird, more 
than two or three being fcarcely ever feen together. Obferving 
that all the birds which,were caught in the proper feafop had the 
fame coloured plumage as the hen bird, I made fome enquiries re- 
{pecting them of a fhepherd at Eaft Bourn, who informed me, that 
the flights confifted chiefly of young birds, which arrived in the 
greateft numbers when a wefterly wind prevailed, and that they al- 
ways came againft the wind. He told me that on the rsth and 
56th of Aueuft 1792 he caught twenty-feven dozen with only a 
few old birds amongit them; but this is a {mall number when come 
pared with the almoft incredible quantity fometimes taken, A. gen- 
tleman informed me, that his father’s fhepherd once caught eighty- 
four dozen in one day. Early in the {pring only a few old birds 
are to be feen, and none (that { could ever obferve) in the winter, 
I enquired of the fhepherd whether thefe birds breed on the South 
Downs: the anfwer was, a few only.’ P. 17. 


Mr. Markwick continues his table of the appearance and 
difappearance of certain birds which, in their migrations, fhow 
contiderable fteadinefs and uniformity. . We could have with- 
ed, that the mean height of the thermometer, at thefe times, 
had been fubjoined. The firft appearance of the fwallow, for 
inftance, from :784 to 1794, varied trom the gth to the 27th 
of April ; and it is of confequence to know, whether the mean 
heat of that month materially differed at the times in queflion, 

‘Il. Anecdotes of the late Dr. Patrick Browne, Author of 
the Natural Hiftory of Jamaica. By Aylmer Bourke Lam- 
bert, Efg. V. P. L. S.’ | 

Thefe anecdotes are not very interefting : they are the dy- 
ing words of a botanical veteran, who feems to have loft, by 
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age and infirmity, every thing but his zeal for the promotion 
ot his favourite icience. 

‘ 1II. Defcriptions of three rare Species of Britith Birds, 
By G. Montag, Efg. F. L. S.’ 

"Thefe three birds are, 1. the fylvia fylvicola, f. virefcens L. 
2. tringa nigricans, t, ceruleo- nigricans, gula abdomine me- 
dio albis, roftro bafi pedibusque nigris, the Phayrelarn fand- 
piper ; 3. alauda petrofa. The firft was long confounded 
with the yellow wren, but 1s now diftinguifbed from it. It is 
the wood wren of Mr. Lamb meniioned in the fecond volume 
of the Tranfaétions. ‘The fecond is a non-defcript, thot by 
Mr. darth at Larn, in Caermarthenfhire. The third is no- 
ticed only by Mr. Lewin, It is a native of the coaft of South- 


Wales. 


_ © The rock lark only affects the rocky parts of the coaft: where 
the fandy flats intervene it is not to be met with, except in winter, 
when it is occafionally found in the marfhes, bit feldom, if ever, 
out of the influx of the {pring tides; from which we may conclude 
its food is principally marine infects, Early in the {pring it begins 
its fong, which much refembles that of the alauda pratenfis, mount- 
ing in the air like that bird, and returning again to the ground, or 
fome neighbouring rock, with motionlefs wing. It begins breeding 
early in the {pring : on the 16th of April I found a neft with five 
eggs: it was placed upon the flielf of a rock, about fourteen feet 
from the ground, behind a tuft of coarfe grafs, beneath a finall 
bufh, The neft is formed of dry grafs, marine plants, and very 
little mofs externally, and lined with finer grafs, and a few long 
hairs. The eggs are of a dirty white, {prinkled with numerous 
{pecks of brown, darker and confluent at the larger end, fo as to 
appear on that part wholly brown; their weight is about thirty-fix 
gait 

¢ The bird weighs about feven drams; the length fix inches 
three quarters. T he bill is dufky, near feven eighths of an inch 
long from the apex to the corner of the mouth; irides hazel; the 
upper part of the head, back of the neck, and tail-coverts, are of a 


dark brown 3. the back and fcapulars of the fame colour, obfcurely 


marked with dufky ftrokes; above the eye, and beneath the ear, is 
a lightifh-coloured ftroke ; the throat whitifh; the breaft and belly 
yellowifh white, the former blotched with large dufky fpots; the 
fides marked with ftrokes of the fame; under. tail-coverts light 
brown; the two middie feathers of the tail dark brown, the others 
dufky,—the outer one of a dirty yellowifh white on the interior web 
and the point of the exterior,—in the fecond feather the light co- 
Jour is juft vifible at the end; the quill feathers and wing-coverts 
are dufky, flightly edged with light brown; legs and toes dufky ; 
claws black ; hind claw four tenths of an inch long, and fomewhat 
¢rooked. The female refembles the male, 
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‘The young birds are not maturely feathered till after the winter 
of their firft year; till then their upper parts have a tinge of oliva- 
ceous afh-colour; beneath, the lighter parts are yellowith, and the 
coverts of the wings more deeply margined with light brown; the 
bafe of the under mandible and legs leis dufky.’ Pp. 42. 


‘ IV. Account of fome Species of Foffiil Anomiz found in 
Derbyfhire. By Mr. William Martin, F. L. S.’ 

The new anomia is thus defined.—a. cufpidata, tefta conica 
fulcata ; valvula altera convexa, nate incurvata; altera pyra- 
midata, magno foramine trigonali, Our author would not 
confine the genus to thofe which are diftinguifhed by a fo- 
rainen, fince many fpecies, clearly belonging to anomia, have 
no perforation. He would rather characterife the genus as 
‘a bivalve with unequal valves, the beak of one being more 
prominent than that of the other (generally the {mailer valve), 
and for the moft part curved over the hinge.” The fpecies 
he would of courfe diftinguifh into the imperforate and per 
forate. 

¢ V. Effay on the Eye-like Spot in the Wings of the Lo- 
cufte of Fabricius, as indicating the Male Sex. By Profeffor 
Anthony Auguftus Henry Lichtenflein, F. M. L. S.’ 

This paper contains fome curious obfervations refpeéting 
the ceconomy of infects. The great object of the writer is to 
fhow that the ocelli, the eye-like {pots in the bafes of the wings 
of the locufte, are marks of the male fex only, and not a ge- 
neric diftinction, while the female is equally va a, say by 
the enfis partumeius, a {pur projecting trom the abdomen and 
curved upwards. Profeffor Lichtenftein gives two figures of 
the male and female locufta falvifolia which do not differ from 
the locufta perfpillata of Fabricius, though the male alone has 
ocelli. He is not; however, very happy in explaining the 
final caufe of this {tructure, 

‘ VI. A New Arrangement of the Genus Polytrichum, 
with fome Emendations. By Mr. Archibald Menzies, F. L. S.? 

The genus polytrichum, in the fyitem of Linnzus, is very 
defective, as the character refts almoft exclufively on the apo- 
phyfis at the bafe of the capfule, which has driven feveral un- 
doubted fpecies to another genus, the mnium polytrichoides, 
not conttituted according to the ftrict rules of method. The 
genus is elegantly characterifed by Hedwig; but the diftin- 
guifhing characters are too minute and too artificial ; for from 
the number of indentations the bryum undulatum is united 
with the other fpecies of polytrichum. Mr. Menzies fubfti- 
tutes, as his principal characteriftic, the doyble calyptra, 
which difcriminates all the fpecies except ane, the p. Magel- 
Janicum ; but, as that ftrikingly belongs to this genus, no ere 
ror can arife, The eflentual character we will tranfcribe, 
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© CharaGer effentialis. 

¢ Cap/. operculata, fubrotunda, oblonga feu quadrangula. 

* Perif. dentatum: dentibus incurvis (32—64) apicibus meme 
brand tranfverf4 adglutinatis. , 

¢ Calypt. duplex: interior levis, membranacea, minuta: extee 
rior floccofa, apicibus unitis. . 

¢ Mas difciformis, in diftinéta planta.’ Pp. 67. 

The fpecies are nineteen in number ; and many of them are 
taken from the mnium polytrichoides of Linnzus, the varieties 
of which are confidered as fpecies. In general, they are ac 
curately defcribed, and clearly diftinguifhed. 

¢ VII. Obfervations on the Spinning Limax. By John 
Latham, M. D. F. R. S. and L. S. Romfey.’ 

Thefe obfervations form a continuation of thofe of Mr. 
Hoy, in the firft volume of the Tranfa&tions. They were 
made by colonel Montague, an able naturalift, during his re- 
fidence in Cornwall. The fnail in queftion is the limax 
agreftis of Linnzus. On approaching the edge of a precipice, 
it fuffers itfelf to fall, fpinning at the fame time a thread, which 
fupports it in the air, and is gradually elongated till the animal 
alights. The fnail is not always capable of providing this 
fupport, and it will then avoid the precipice. The vifcid mat- 
ter is furnifhed by glands near the tail; and the thread is much 
fmaller than a human hair: through a microfcope, it appears 
flattifh and wrinkled. Dr. Latham is of opinion, that all 
fnails poffefs a fimilar property. 

¢ VIII. An Effay on the Trachez or Windpipes of various 
Kinds of Birds. By John Latham, M. D. F.R. S. and L. S, 
Romfey.’ 

This is an elaborate paper. The remarkable formation of 
the trachea in various birds, particularly the water-fowl, has 
been long noticed; and Dr. Latham mentions the feveral au- 
thors who have preceded him in this inveftigation; but, among 
our own countrymen, he has omitted Collins and Monro, 
The final caufe of this ftru€ture is not known. It is not in- 
tended to increafe the found, as it occurs chiefly in males, who 
are often excelled by the females in loudnefs and acutenefs ; 
nor is it calculated to affift in diving, fince the trachez of many 
of the beft divers do not materially differ from thofe of the gal- 
linaceous tribe. The varieties of the trachea here noticed, and 
illuftrated by plates, are where this part is elongated and folded 
in different ways to take up lefs room—where the length is not 
extraordinary, but the diameter varies—and where the part is 
expanded into a bag. ‘The various fpecies of each kind are 
mentioned, and the length or form of the trachea particularly 
defcribed. : 

¢ TX. Obfervations on Bituminous Subftances, with a De- 
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feription of the Varieties of the Elaftic Bitumen. By Charles 
Hatchett, Efq. F. R. $8. Lond. and Edin. F, L, 8, 8c.’ 

The ingenious author of this éffay treats of the forms of 
bituminous fubftances, and explains thofe varieties in the com. 
ponent parts, which influence the form. We with that he 
had been more explicit on the progrefs of vegetable to bitu« 
minous fubftances, a progrefs connected with the decompofi- 
tion of water. The bituminous fubftances examined by him 
are naphtha, petroleum, mineral tar, mineral pitch, afphaltum, 
jet, pit-coal, &c. Naphtha he contiders as the bafis of bitua. 
mens by infpiffation, rather than a diftillation in confequence 
of heat from the more folid kinds. - We believe, however, that 
naphtha proceeds from the latter caufe, in many circumftances, 
particularly in volcahic countries, though probably the former 
is the more commom. The changes from the more fluid to 
the more iolid bicumens arife from the diffipation of a part of 
the hydrogen, and the developement of a larger proportion of 
carbon. The laft ftep inthe progrefs of pit-coai to a fton 
fubftance, not inflammable, is in the bituminous fchiflus, 
which farther degenerates to an argillaceous {chiftus. 

The bituminous wood, the Bovey coal of Devonfhire, and 
the’furturbrand of Ireland, we have lately had opportunities 
of mentioning. We have denied the probability of the Bovey 
coal being of a ligneous origin, farther than is the cafe with 
every kind of coal; but the furturbrand difplays the concentrie- 
circles of wood, marking ‘its annual increafe; and the fub- 
ftance, though flat, ftill preferves the circular bends at the fides 
as cylinders compreffed. ‘The appearance of the furturbrand 
is, however, in ftrata, feldom in fucceffive ftrata, like the Bo- 
vey coal: the only inftance of fucceffive flrata noticed by Van 
Troil is the mountain of Lach, where the ftrata are divided by 
ftones; aud, in general, the former circumftance fhows marks 
of volcanic fires. At Bovey, on the other hand, there are no 
marks of volcanic fires: the intermediate fubftance is clay, appa- 
rently depofited by water; the level is little above that of the fea, 
and, at the loweft flratum, below. it; and the whole diftri& is 
feemingly gained from the fea, Yet, if the furturbrand fhould 
be found to refemble the Bovey coal in analyfis, as well as in 
form, its appearance in fucceflive ‘ftrata, and its’ retention of 
the circular bends in the concentric circles of wood, will oc- 
cafion fome hetitation ; for what is*highly improbable is not 
always impoffible, At Bovey, the change is not confidered 
by Mr. Hatchett as the effet of heat, but as the'refult of de- 
compofition by putrefa&tion ; and, when we take into the ac- 
count the fituation and various other circumftances, the whole 
may perhaps be refolyed into this point; that the coal is the 
debris of marine fubfances, particularly marine plants. 

The defcription oi ihe elaflic bitumen is curious. The caufe 
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of the elafticity is unknown; but it is attributed by Mr. Hat- 
chett to a porous ftructure ; a circumftance which indeed is 


connected, but remotely, with this property. 


‘ X. An Account of the Jumping Moufe of Canada. Di- 
pus Canadenfis. By Major-General Thomas Davies, F. R. 
S. and L. 8.’ 

This little animal, diftinguifhed by the length and elafticity 
of its hinder legs, inhabits very different climates. The dipus 
Canadenfis could leap from three to five yards in its active 
ftate, rifing fixteen or eighteen inches from the ground, It is 
torpid during winter. A coloured plate of the animal, re- 
prefenting it in its agile and torpid -ftate, illuftrates the ac- 
count. 

¢ XI. Obfervations on the Flowering of certain Plants, 
By the Rev. Thomas Martyn, B. D. F. R.S. V. P. LS, 
Regius Profeffor of Botany in the Univerfity.of Cambridge.’ 

The obfervations of Mr. Martyn on this fubject are not 
important. : 

‘ XII. Remarks on fome Foreign Species of Orobanche. 
By James Edward Smith, M. D. F..R.S, P. L. SY’ 

Great confufion feems to have prevailed with regard to the 
foreign f{pecies of orobanche: but the difficulties are now 
cleared with accurate difcrimination. 

‘XIII. A Defcription of Five Britith Species of Oro- 
banche. By the Rev. Charles Sutton, B. D. A. L, S, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.’ 

Mr. Sutton defcribes thefe {pecies of orobanche with pre- 
cifion, and correctly refers to the fynonyms of the beft au- 
thors, viz. the _o. major of the Englith botanifts, differing 
from the Linnzan fpecies in not having the fmell of cloves ; 
the o. elatior, ufually confounded with the former fpecies ; 
o. minor, the major of Linnzus and other botanifts ; the o, 
ceerulea, the purpurafcens of Gmelin, the purpurea of Jacquin ; 
and the o. ramofa. The orobanche is a-parafite plant ; at 
leaft its root is attached to that of other plants, though it rifes 
in a feparate unfupported ftalk. 

‘X1V. Account, accompanied by a Figure, of a minute 
Ichneumon. By George Shaw, M, D. F. R.S. V, P. L. S,’ 

This is a new fpecies, which the author calls ichneumon 

unctum, if it is not the i. atomos of Linnzus, 

‘XV. Defcription of the Phafma dilatatum, By Mr, John 
Parkinfon, F. L. S$,’ 

_ The animal reprefented in a coloured plate is probably a 
non-defcript: it is thus characterifed by Dr. Shaw; P. dilata- 
tum, thorace dilatato rhombeato pedibufque fpinofis, abdomi- 
ne lanccolato, lateribus ciliato-fpinofis, <A fuller defcription, 


in Englith, is alfo given, 
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‘XVI. Defcription of the Blight of Wheat, Uredo Fru- 
menti. By A. B. Lambert, Efq. F. R. S. V. P. L. S. 

The uredo tritici is a fungus, defcribed by Perfoon in his 
new claffification of fungi. Its appearance, or increafé, may 
be confidered as connected with the weaknefs of the parent 
vegetable’ Mr. Lambert thinks that it may arife from the 
poverty of the ground; but, it feems rather to be the confe~’ 
quence of inclemeiit feafons, which occafion too great an ac- 
cumulation of moifture in the plant. 

‘ XVII. Ammophila, a New Genus of Infe&ts in the 
Clafs Hymenoptera, including the Sphex fabulofa of Lin- 
nezus. By the Rev. William Kirby, F. L. 8.’ 

The hymenoptera, though a lefs {plendid and lefs attra@tive 
tribe than the lepidoptera, are, in Mr. Kirby’s opinion, more 
ufeful, as they devour the exhalations of thofe {weets from 
flowers, which, in profufion, might injure the falubrity of 
that element. Mr. Kirby propoies to form a new genus 
from the tongue, and the valves which enclofe it—organs of 
the firft importance to the infect, and confequently lefs fub- 
ject to variety. 


‘ This part, fo important to thefe infects, will furnith, I feel 
perfuaded, a very appropriate character to diftinguifh many of the 
genera in the clafs, which are now very much confufed. This 
perfuafion is the refult of an examination of what Fabricitls terms 
the i2frumenta cibaria, in order to fix upon an effential character, 
more de erminate than the prefent, for the genus apis. I found 
that the tongue was of one form in {phex, of another in vefpa, 
and of another ftill in apis. Amongft the infects which I dif- 
fected with this view, was the fphex fabulofa of Linnzus; and I 
was not a little furprifed to find that it was furnifhed with an in- 
flexed roftrum, which concealed a long, retractile, tubular tongue, 
with a bifid clava at its end: whereas the tongue of true {pheges, 
fuch at feaft as I have examined, js very fhort, flat, dilated, ‘and 
nearly entire at the apex. It agreed with the tongue of vefpa, in 
being divided at the end; but in this latter genus, that part is exe 
tremely fhort and broad, obcordate, very deeply bifid, having its 
lobes fometimes tipped with a fmall callous point. It had a fill 
ftronger affinity with that member in apis, efpecially in thofe 
fpecies that have an inflexed roflrum, but in thefe the tongue is 
entire, and ufually acute. In many other circumftances this infec& 
differs from all thofe genera, as will appear when 1 give its natu- 
ral charaéter. 

©The poffefion of three other Britith {pecies, which agree with 
this in the peculiar form of the roftrum and maxilla, as well as in 
habit and other circumftances, makes my hefitation the les to 
confider them as diftin& from the genus fphex, and more particu- 
larly as Linnzeus has placed an infeét exhibiting the fame charac- 
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ters amongit his apes, under the name of apis i¢hneumonez. 
This will appear, I think, evident to every one who confults De 
Geer’s figure of that infect. Indeed that. author defcribes the 
roftrum as having a different direction from that which is menti- 
oned above, and which is obfervable in all my fpecies of ammo- 
phila: yet fince he could have no opportunity of examining a re- 
cent fpecimen, (this infe& being a native of South America), he 
might very eafily have been mifled in this point; for the roftrum 
readily affumes and retains a direétion outwards although its natu- 
ral pofition when at reft is inwards, 

¢ It is fingular that fo attentive and accurate an obferver fhould 
have entirely overlooked this confpicuous part in fphex fabulofa, 
efpecially as it had not efcaped the notice of Linnzus. 

‘I have given this genus the name of ammophila, becaufe 
thofe fpecies with which I am acquainted frequent fandy banks, 
particularly fuch as are expofed to the fun. 

‘ This is nearly allied to feveral generas The fphex fabulofa 
one would take at firft fight for an ichneumon, and Geoffroy has 
ranked it under that genus. It has the antennz, fierce port, and 
manners of {phex: its bifid tongue conneéts it with vefpa ; and the 
inflexed direétion and form of the valves of its roftrum give it an 
alliance with a large number of apes. On this account I would 
place it between the two latter genera.’ Pp. 196, 


- In purfuance of thefe views, which demand our full appro- 
bation, our author, after a natural and effential character of 
the genus, defcribes four fpecies; 1. the vulgaris (fphex fa- 
bulofa Lin.) ; 2. affinis, diftinguifhed from the former by the 
unarticulate ftalk of its abdomen, the black villi feattered 
over its head and trunk, the five impreffed lines vifible upon 
the difk of its thorax, and the greater proportional length of 
the wings, as well as their hue; 3. the a. hirfuta ({phex are- 
naria Linn.) ; 4. the argentea, a new fpecies, diftinguifhed by 
the glitter of the villi of the trunk, and the pile of the front, 
Some foreign infeéts probably belong alfo to this genus. 

¢ XVIII. The Chara&ters of Twenty New Genera of 
Plants. By James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R. S. P. L. S.’ 

Thefe vlaits are chiefly from New South- Wales. 

¢ XIX. Further Obfervations on the Wheat Infe&, in a 
Letter to the Rev. Samuel Goodenough, LL. D. F. R.S, 
Tr. L. S. By Thomas Martham, Efg. Sec. L. S.’ 

‘XX. Hifiory of Tipula Tritici, and Ichneumon Tipula, 
with fome Obfervations upon other Infeéts that attend the 
Wheat, in a Letter to Thomas Marfham, Efg. Sec. L. S. 
By the Rev. William Kirby, F. L. S.’ 

We have in thefe papers fome account of the wheat infe&, 
the tipula tritici. The depredations of this infect are check- 
, ed by its enemy, defcribed in the twentieth article ; a little 
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animal which burrows in the larva of the former, and de- 
ftroys it. Mr. Kirby’s account of the tipula and its infidious 
enemy, the friend however of mankind, is interefting. 

« XXI. Account ofa New Species of Mufcicapa, aa New 
South Wales. By Major-General Thomas Davies, F. R. S. 
and L, S.’ 

This bird is called, in New South-Wales, the caffowary 
bird, from the refemblance of the feathers of its tail. Itisa 
fpecies of mufcicapa, called from its feathers malachura, 
foft-tailed. Its charaéter, as given by Dr. Shaw, is m. fufca, 
fubtus ferruginea, gula ccerutea, cauda longa cuneata, rec- 
tricibus decompofitis (loofe-webbed). , 

‘XXII. Obfervations on the Genus Paufus, and Defcrip- 
tion of a New Species. By Adam Afzelius, M. D. De- 
monftrator of Botany in the Univerfity of Upfala, F. R. S. 
and F. M. L. &.’ 

One of the lateft works which Linnzus offered to the 
world, was Bigz Infeorum. The paufus was one of thefe, 
and it was fuppofed that he thus publicly declared his intention 
gavey—to re{t from his labours. M. Afzclius, in the prefent 
article, gives a hiftory of our acquaintance with this genus, 
and adds the natural defcription of it, as well as of the diffe- 
rent fpecies. A new fpecies is the p. {phzrocerus, bearing on 
its antenne two pellucid balls, feemingly empty. It is an Afri- 
can fpecies; and the hiftory of our author’s obfervations re- 
f{pecting its habits we will fubjoin, 


‘I had been in Africa almoft three years before I happened to 
meet with this remarkable little infect, and then it was quite acci- 
dentally. There was a houfe building for the governor, on an emi- 
nence called Thornton-hill, at the fouth end of Freetown, in 
Sierra Leone; and in the beginning of the year 1796, feveral 
apartments having been got ready fo as to be habitable, one of 
them was allotted to me, and I removed into it in the end of the 
month of January. 

‘I had not refided there many days, when one evening having 
juft lighted my candle and begun to write, I obferved fomething 
dropping down from the ceiling before me upon the table; which, 
from its fingular appearance, attracted my peculiar attention. It 
remained for a little while quite immoveable, as if ftunned or 
frightened, but began foon to crawl very flowly and fteadily.’ I 
then caught it, and, from the remembrance I had of the Linnzan 
{pecies, I directly took it for a non-defcript of this genus. 

‘ Some few days after, coming into my room from fupper with 
a light in my hand, and having put it upon the table, there in- 
ftantly fell another down from the ceiling. The third I was fa- 
voured with by the then governor, Mr. Dawes, who informed me 
that it had dropt down before him on the table, juft when he had 
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entered his room and was going to write. The other three which 
J afterwards colleéted, were alfo got upon fimilar occafions ; and 
from thence I thought I had fome reafon to conclude, that it is a 
noéturnal animal, that it becomes benumbed by candle light, that 


‘it lives in wood and prefers new built houfes, &c. After the end 


of February I never faw any more. 
‘ The laft which I caught I put into a box, and left confined 


there for a day or two. One evening going to look at it, and 
happening by chance to ftand between the light and the box, fo 
that my fhadow fell upon the infect, I obferved, to my great 
aftonifhment, the globes of the antenna, like two lanthorns, f{pread- 
ing a dim phofphoric light. This fingular phenomenon roufed 
my curiofity, and, after having examined it feveral times that 
night, I refolved to repeat my refearches the following day. But 
the animal, being exhaufted, died before the morning, and the 
light difappeared. And ‘afterwards, not being able to find any 
more fpecimens, I was prevented from afcertaining the fact by ree 
iterated experiments at different times; which I therefore muft re- 
commend to other naturalifts, who may have an opportunity of vi-« 
fiting Sierra Leone, requefting that they would particularly inquire 
into this curious circumftance.’ Pp. 260. 


The p. microcephalus is a fpecies defcribed by Linnzus. 
We may mention en pa/Jant, that M. Afzelius, {peaking of 


ater, niger, piceus, and fufcus, as being fometimes confound- 


‘ed, informs us, that Linnzus referred to different fhades of 


black, from the moft intenfe fhade (ater) to different mixtures 
of brown in this progreflion, the fufcus containing the largeft 
proportion of brown. This information he derived from that 
naturalift himfelf. 

‘XXIII. Obfervations on the Britifh Species of Bromus, 
with Introductory Remarks on the Compofition of a Flora 
Britannica. By James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R. S. 
P. £.'S.’ 

Dr. Smith, in this article, juftly appreciates the merits of 
the authors of the different Britith Floras, and, with equal 
freedom, points out their errors, at the fame time announcing 
his projected work, in which the characters will be drawn 
from obfervation, and each fynonym appropriated with the 
moft anxious care. Asa fpecimen,. he defcribes the different 
Englifh fpecies of bromus, in which we remark much minute 
and fuccefsful labour. 

‘XXIV. Some Corre€tions of the general Defeription of 
Polytrichum rubellum, with an Account of another New 
Species of the fame Genus. By Mr. Archibald Menzies, 
F. L, 8S.’ 

Thefe corre€tions are of little importance; and with them 
the volume terminates. | 
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StriZtiires on the modern Syftem of Female Education. With a 
View of the Principles and Condu€& prevalent among Wo- 
men of Rank and &ortune. By Hannah More. 2 Vols. 
8ve. 10s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


THE title of this work will, by. a flight alteration, be- 
come a tolerable index of its contents. We would tranfpofe 
the words before and after the particle with, and read it thus 
—A view of the principles and conduct prevalent among 
women of rank and fortune, with ftri€tures on the modern 
fyftem of female education. The conduct of fathionable 
life is the = theme of thefe volumes; and the follies of it 
are properly attributed to an erroneous fyftem of education. 
That mode of life is delineated with great judgment ; but the 
ftri€tures on education do not difplay much novelty or an 
remarkable infight into fo important a fubject. We refpeet, 
however, the piety and zeal which fhine in every page, and 
applaud the author for contrafting the conduct of profeffing 
Sor me with that which is required by the purity of the 

ofpel. , | 
. Among fafhionable cuftoms which incur reprehenfion, we 
obferve with pleafure that children’s balls, the diffipation of 
routes, the refort to gaming-tables (kept, as it is fuppofed, by 
perfons of rank), abfurd affeftation, and other follies, ate 
treated with juft cenfure. On thefe points we with that we 
could add weight by our authority to the writer’s remarks ; 
but, unfortunately, the perfons addicted to thefe habits are too 
numerous to be affeéted by the pity of fuch as are not engaged 
in their vortex, and are too bufily employed in the perpetual 
round of doing nothing to have a moment’s leifure for ferious 
thinking. To fuch trifling minds it is ufelefs to fuggeft 
higher gratifications, or to talk of the pleafures of friendihip, 
rehhed converfation, or true religion, to the butterflies of an 
hour, which can live only in perpetual agitation. Thuisrclafs 
is of little confequence in the genéral ftate of fociety in the 
metropolis. The moft dignified characters of our. nation for 
talents, integrity, and virtue, are feldom to be feen in fa- 
fhionable fociety. ‘The company confifts of the fame indi- 
viduals who, colleéted at fome houfes on great occafions, are 
difperfed through a greater number every evening, talk over 
the fame topics, meet without friendfhip, and part to meet 
again in the fame frivolous routine. When they are wearied 
with the length of the day, an unmeaning night of liftlef$ fo- 
ciety enables them to drag out their exiftence to the hour of 
ve 


. 


7 


fpent their youth in folly, and {pend their old age chiefly in 
card-playing—rich traders who with to acquire a fathionable 
Crit. Rev. Vor, XXVI. May, 1799. E 


fleep. Giddy boys and girls of quality—dowagers who 
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0 Mifs More's Stri@ures on the 


name—form the bulk of the company which. occafions. the 
ragraph in the next day’s paper, intimating that fuch a 


a 
lady 's houfe, in which about forty perfons might be entertain- 
ed with convenience, elegance, and talte, was crowded. with 
five hundred guefts. 

~ On the fubje& of gaming at the houfes of perfons of ful- 
lied charaéter, our authorefs fays with propriety, that ; 


¢ There are not wanting women of diftinction, of very correét 
eneral conduét, and of no ordinary fenfe and virtue, who, con- 
ding with a high mind on what they too confidently call the inte- 
rity of their own hearts; anxious of deferving a good fame on, 
the one hand, by a life free from reproach, yet fecretly too defirous 
on the other of fecuring a worldly and fafhionable reputation ; 
while their genera! affociates are perfons of honour, and their ge- 
neral refort places of fafety ; yet allow themfelves to be occafion- 
ally prefent at the midnight orgies of revelry and gaming, in houfes 
of no honourable eftimation ; and thus help to keep up charaéters, 
which, without their fuftaining hand, would fink to their juft levek 
of reprobation and contempt. While they are holding out this 
plank to a drowning reputation, rather, it is to be feared, to fhow 
their own ftrength than to affift another’s weaknefs, they value 
themfelves, perhaps, on not partaking of the worft parts of the 
amufements which may be carrying on; but they fanétion them 
by their prefence; they lend their countenance to corruptions they 
fhould abhor, and their example to the young and inexperienced, 
who are looking about for fome fuch fanétion to juftify them in 
what they were before inclined to do, but were too timid to have 
done without the proteétion of fuch unfullied names. Thus thefe 
refpectable characters, without looking to the general confequences 
of their indifcretion, are thoughtlefsly employed in breaking down, 
as it were, the broad fence, which fhould ever feparate two very 
different forts “of fociety, and are becoming a kind of unuatural 


tink between vice and virtue.’ Vol. i, p. 50. 


. The invention of baby-balls is well ridiculed in the follow- 
ing paffage : 

'“ To every thing there is a feafon, and a time for every pure 
pofe under heaven,” faid the wife man; but he faid it before the. 
invention of baby-balls. This modern device is'a fort of triple 
confpiracy againft the innocence, the health, and the happinefs of 
children; thus, by faétitions amufements, to rob them of a relifh 
for the fimple joys, the unbought delights, which naturally belong 
to their blooming feafon, is like blotting ont {pring from the year. 
Fo fackifice the true and proper enjoyments of fprightly and hap= 
py childpéh, is to niake them pay a dear and difproportionate price. 
for their artificial pleafures. They ftep at qnce from the nurfery- 
to-the ball-room; and, by a prepofterous change of habits, are 
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aout g of dreffing themielves, at an age when they uled to be 

their dolls ~ Tfiftead of bounding vip the unreftrained 
f ia wood mphs dver hill and dale, their cheeks flathed 
vith health , bey ane dip el s Laverdowing with happinefs, thefe BY 
little creatures. are hut tu vall the morning, demurely practifing 
thé’ pas grave, and a ing the ferious bufinefs of acquiting a 
hew ftep for the evening, wee more Coft of tinie and pains than it 
would have taken them to acquire twenty new ideas,’ Vol. i. P. 


86. 


“The fathioriable madé of informing perfons where they 
may wafte an idle hour, {8 thus défcribed: 


‘ Notwithtanding the known fiyétuation of manners and the 
mutability. of language, could it be forefeen, when the Apoftle 
Paul exhorted “ married. women to be keepers at home,” that the 
time ,would arrive: when that very phrafe would be feleéted to de- 
fignate one, of the moft decided acts. of diffipation ? Could it be 
forefeen that when. a. fine lady fhould fend ont a notification that 

en fuch, a night flie fhall be at home; thefe two words (befides ine 
timating the rarity. of the thing) would prefent to the mind an 
image the moft undomeftic- which language can convey? My 
country readers, who-may require to have it explained that thefe 
two magnetic words now poffefs the powerful influence of drawing 
together every thing fine within the {phere of their attraction, may 
need alfo to be apprized, that the guefts afterwards are not afked 
what was faid by the company, but whether the crowd was prodi- 
gious? The rule for deciding on the merit of a fafhionable fociety 
not being by the tafte or the fpirit, but by the feore and the hua- 
dred. The gueftion of pleafure, like a parliamentary quettion, is 
now carried by numbers, And when two parties modifh, like 
two parties political, are run one againft another on the fame 
night, the fame kind of mortification attends the leader of a defeat- 
ed minority, the fame triumph attends the exulting carrier of fupe- 
rior numbers, in the one cafe as in the other.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 137. 


2 . 


Many of our readers may not be acquainted with another 
cuftom in fafhionable life, which is here very fairly deline- 
ated : 


¢ There is; among the more elevated claffes of fociety, a certain 
fet of perfons who are pleafed exclufively to call themfelves, and 
whom others by a fort of compelled courtefy are pleafed to call, 
the fine world. This finall detachment confider their fituation 
with refpect to thé reft of matkind, juft as the ancient Grecians 
did theirs; that is, the Grecians thought, there were but two forts 
of beings, and that all Who were not Grecians were barbarians ; fo 
this certain fet corifiders fociety as refolving itfelf into two difting 
claffes, the fine’ world and the péople; to which laft clafs they 
turn over all who do’ not belong to their little coterie, however high 
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their rank or fortune. Celebrity, in their eftimation, is not bes 
{towed by birth or talents, but by being conneéted with them. 
They have laws, immunities, privileges, and almoft a language of 
their own ; they form a kind of diftiné& caft, and witha fort of 
efprit du corps detach themfelves from others, even in genetal fo- 
ciety, by an affectation of diftance and ‘coldnefs; and only whifper 
and {mile in their own little groupes of the initiated; their confines 
are jealoufly guarded, and their privileges are incommunicable.’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 165. | _ 


In all focieties there muft be 2 few to whom the reft filent- 
ly concede the claim of fuperiority. Among literary men 
thie is given to genius and induftry; at the bar, to acutenefs 
and eloquence ; in the navy, to conduét and bravery; on the 
exchange, to wealth and probity. It may therefore be ex- 
pected that the fafhionable world fhould have its elders ané 
dire@tors, and that the perfons dignified with the pre-emi- 
nence fhould be fuperior in thofe qualities which diftinguith 
the fociety—love of drefs, and love of folly. We may add; 
that in this groupe will rarely be feen a fingle character 
adorned with manly virtue or feminine grace. 7 





Romances, by I, D’Ifracli. 8v0. 8s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1799. ~ | 


IN a romance an Enghifh reader generally expects en- 
chantment, or at leaft: the appearance of enchantment—an 
old caftle, though it is not abfolutely neceffary that it ‘fhrould 
belong to a giant—and a ghoft, or a deception more incre- 
dible than the aétual apparition would be. None of thefe in- 

edients, however, can be found in the romances of Mr. 

"Ifraeli. Love is the theme of all. : ; 

A poetical effay on romance begins the volume. Love is, 
tormented by Ennui: he complains to his mother, who fends’ 
him a nymph for his cure: 


¢ She winds round Love with her intaétile arms, 

Flies with the child, and as fhe wills fhe charms. 
She touch’d the morning-deéws to diamonds light, - 
And wove her filver threads from moons of night; 
Her feet were powdered o’er, with ftars ’tis faid, 
And ftars, in fillet-light, adorn her head. 
Two cryital pearls-her crimfon mantle bears; 
The tint a virgin’s bluth, the gems two virgins’ tears ! 
Lo! as fhe paffes where the fummer-wood 

_ Hangs with it's leafy fcreens, fome thadowy flood, 
Strange mufic founds! each infeét voice is there; 
The piping gnat, the pittering grafshopper : 
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386i “The 'dmming dort, the cricket's’ merry glee’; Pree 
The infe&- Handel too, the rich-toned bee, We i 
: aes hand eid warm illufion turns 4 } 
“-\3\ New eatths, new heayens,'4 world where fancy burns; : 


‘ Sails, ‘without thips, a fhadowy fea adown, 
ah Builds without hands,’ on clouds, a peopled town; °° 
T He bloodlefs fights, her’feafts that know no coft,  - 
 “lér “where often’ wrecked, fhe ne’er was loft ; ’ 
ae and more, as fhift the’, inconftant hues, 
-—"Phe little god: with infant tremor views, : 
“1 fe thakes his feathers in the wavering flight ; 
Now thoots a {mile, now drops a tear more light. | 


- “Her arm. foft ferpented the clinging boy, aii 
- Amd her eye quivered with.a finer joy. 1! 
a0 With: laughing eyes the awakened urchin flings | 
|). daght o’er her dazzling face his trembling wings, 
vo, His, pyrple.lips.her.neck. of filver preft, 
perio dis.foft rov’d within her fofter breaft. 
a name !—-he cries, his humid eyelids fhine—~ 
Thy vi voice is human, t but thine art divine a 


na 


——-- 


giv 
Gao fhe fly ‘parting his ineumbering wings) lore 
2 love-:more lovely fmiles:the brings) |: =. ia 
bis * My-iname is FiGion ; by the Graces taught ; i301 
evi 15BesLeve, unquiet Love, by Beauty brought. ~ t 
2c’ iShe-faid; and as fhe f{poke, a rofy cloud 
# _Blofh'd ofet their forms, -and fhade, and filence fhroud! 
vq ‘Bhto'heaven’s blue fields that pure carefs is felt, , 
~i9\ de thioufand icolours:dgop, a thoufand odours melt! © 
vin 1 Orr the thin. cloud: celeitial eyes incline, ~~ 
°: €Ubey-laugh at veils, too beautifully fine !) 
“Vis feeling wings with tender tremors. move ; 
His neétared lecks his glowing bofom rove. =. 
aohe rolling eyes in lambent radiance meet, m 
“citéling arms, and twitied voluptuous feet ; 
Love fighed Heaven: heard! And Jove delighted bowed, 
Olympus gaz’d, and-dhiver’d with the God! 
*T was in that ecftafy, that amorous trance, | 
That Love on Fiction got the child, Romance, 


‘ From that bleft hour on earth, the beauty glow’d, 
And fought with focial man her dear abode ; 
With all her mother’s forcery paints each dream, 
With all her father’s foul makes lave the eternal theme!’ p. iii. 


The poem abounds with rich lines. We muft however 
ebferve, that in thjs piece, and in the reft of the volume, 


Mr. A liraeli fhould have set the reader to difcoyer the 
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beauties, inftead.of marking, aficy the Rawtcan mapnery what 
he himfelf approved. 

In a note relative to. the Hi ‘florid, de in Grain de 
Granada,. we perceive two inaccuracies. The word Tomance 


in Spanifh does not mean‘ be Ral 


the fame {pecies of our 
rude ballads .preferved in the 5 


Lan of Pe Bs) 


There is feldomn. any flory in the ses,7 The 
editor of the Religues. has: oly. a 7 SANE A ala from the 
work alluded to.. The poem ‘ Yond - mi ¥ the Moor Al- 
manzor" is indeed founded, upon the le ~ - Zay- 
da ; but, in the.original, ‘the ftory is led in proses; iveith f ve 
poems inter{perfed. , sil 


Three romances are contained i in the volume. The firft 
is called Mejnonn and Leila bvherArabian Petrarch and 
Laura. The care with whieh’ Mr.) 'Tfraeli has’ Lobferved 
the coftume ia“this tale; deferved to’ be mentioned with ap- 
plaufe. An‘Arab uit ht poi out defeRy in ie'? but aidthing 
European intrudes. :"Phe “delitigny anid’ ‘extravag ande’of ion 
are national ; and every conéeit it ‘pleats’ cio rt it} is ‘iy chas 
racier. - J 


‘ I had a heart,’ "(Biys xij ‘ ‘gad: I could not help ik the 
moft lovely. Sheiiwas,as: ainbespand Eidint-gsyfittraw.;dBe touched 
me, and I fhafi-ever cling-to hey!sv Thow-canft nat! biamelipy af- 
fection for Leila. >iGhe took ‘my 'young:beart! in dbeschall, and 
breathed over its ber mind créated my mind; and>te. tender me 
worthy of herfelf, fhe firft taught .me the. loxe of glory.) I was 
once in the: bath, aid they gave’ me a:pieceiof foentbtliclay. It 
was moré than fragrant..: And Icatked of ity++rdrt'thdw pure 
mutk, or dmibergris; for thy fcent delights. niy foul) «ft dnfwer- 
ed,—I was but common earth ‘till. I lived::in the companyef my 
rofe; then every day I ‘became fweeter, .till all her::aromatic {pirit 
was infufed into mine... Oh! bad: I ast lived »with>my’ ele, I 
fhould ftill have been but:a lump ofearth =P. Gg. oe 21: 


For tte fame réafon we are pleated with the Lover's, Daj: 


¢ Cryftal world! thy fhadows pour! -- “4 
Land where fancy builds her bower! | wanyiO 
In thy filver-circle deep ion 
Lies the treafury of fleep; 
Many a glittering dream of air, . Ree 
Many a picturing phantom there} 
Shades of foft ideas blefs ; 
Images of happinefs ! 
* Laft night, in fleep, my love did fpeak, 
T prefs’d het hand, TI kifs’d her cheek. 

_ Her forehead was with foftnefs hung ; 
Soft as the timid moon when young, 
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"Two fonts of filvery light unfold; ~~ Ps | 
With eye-balls, dropping liquid gold, ‘Y enitioys 
Her brows:nor part, nor join, their jetp> ©) 2 
Her teeth, like pearls i in coral fet. ©: 


* Her bofom gave its. odorous fwell, 
Each breathiag wave now rofe, now fell; 
And oft the flying bluthes deck 
With vermil Tight her. marble neck. 
~ Ah! union range of chafte defire ! 
' Mixed in her cheek were fhow and fire ! 
My lips a million kiffes pour... 
‘Her filver-thining body o’er. 
Lengthening lier crifped locks, embraced 
The beauty, laughing, round her waift! | 


Thefe fnare the foul, thefe wake the fi igh ; . . 

I gaz’d till madnefs fir’d the eye! ay 
© The foft-clos’d lips I view 'dawhile; hoe 

Juft open’d with the tendereft fmile! m"335>3 


- I heard her voice; but, too intent, » bisanee 
The dream diffolv'’d as ftill I leant! ) , 
~ ‘Yet, till the day~break lit the thy, ~ , ; 
' "That not one word might evercdie,... . shi bud 
- Repeated o’er and o’er each word, ;. ity? 
~~ «> "Pill fomething like her voice “sgseoms atte 
_ © Thou friend to love! romantic nigh a ae 
__. Now hanya painted dream like this | 
I grafp a thadow of delight ! . 
A painted dream is all my blifs ce P. 1446 : 


But this is not the only merit of the tale: it every where 
bears the marks of feeling and of genius. The followi 
letter from Leila to bMejnoun will not, we think, be’ 
without emotion. | | 

¢ And thou liveft! thou liveft, Méjnoun $ and thy Leila eh 
never be thine! But think not ‘fe i8 anothet’s! Behold ‘ne tar- 
ried, yet a widowed vitgin! Refpeét the myftetious avowal, 
“ Should thy rivat be parched with the’ thitt’ ea confumes him, 


but for thee. The brilliant pearl is ftill int its’ thelt, and it _4s 


guarded by my life.” 
* Bat thy rival is gentle: Ah! it is this which affliés me. Ok? 


that he were but a tyrant, that I might complain ! that I ‘doula. 


hate! Yes, Ebnfelan is worthy of thy affeétion., With him I 

fhould be grateful; but my heart, lacerated from thine, has loft 

one of its virtues, anid it Air featcely feel gratitude for’ him: to 

whom I owe € every thing in ees thing,’ but thyfelf! : 
4 


a . 
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‘ How often I difmifs my maidens to fit alone, and as the 
evening fteals over the dufky air, picture thee in the forms that 
play among the clouds.. Then, loft in thought, I feem to view 
the defert thou treadeft, the grey fands, the brown rocks ;. and as a 
fhadow runs along, variable and quick, that fhadow to mine eyes 
is thy reftlefs form, I gaze on fome vaft mountain; I fee thee on 
its point ; then the mountain melts into a vapour, and thou art for 
ever fnatched from mine eyes! Oh! then J weep and weep | 
then I feel every thorn that rankles in thy hermit feet ; I fhrink in 
every blaft that parches thy folitary form, Often as thy tears fall 
on thy face, be affured mine too is covered with. tears. How 
often do I change the neck-kerchief, wet with weeping! How 
often do J refufe my meal, when Tr think thou art without ali~ 
ment ! 

‘ Be not, my beloved, ‘unjuft to. me. Are thy misfortunes 

reater than mine? I feel my grief cannot. laft, At times my 
Senta’ is fo heavy that I have often fixed on the day of my death, 

_ © A poor woman,’ my love, is confiped to “her melancholy 
tent: no intervening. objeét breaks the unvaried deadnefs: fhe 
quietly fits with a viewlefs ferpent. round her heart, Then it is I 
fay to myfelf—Awhile be. patient, my foul } the evening of thy 
departure arrives, “ Patience, Mejnoun, is a plant of bitter growth, 
but it will bear on its head:a fweet fruit." ~« 

¢ While thus I am confined to one fad fpot; thov, my love, 
art free to wander.:, Thow haft» liberty, .at-leaft,:in thy forrows. 
Surely liberty mogerates grief. I once heard a wer dervife fay, 
that in Jiberty he forgot his poverty. 

¢ I, who have never known what is liberty, fnagine it is hap- 

inels. Thou inhabiteft the mountains, and thou canft change 
thy mountain as ‘thou choofeft; thou wandereft on the plains, 
‘and thou canft repofe thyfelf when thou willeft.. It is true, thou 
fitteft down. only to-weep ; alas! my love! I fit and { weep all 
day !-mipe.eye views ‘na new object; my feet find no new path; 
there is no interval to the tremors of my heart! Thou talkeft to 
a echoes ; ; even this is fomething. I would rather talk to an 
forrow as we are, than ,converfe with thofe human be. 
ing ne» fP o have made us. unhappy. How keen is that pang of the 
pangd gst when it finds itfelf compelled to hut itielf up, and 

ve. nothing that furrounds it. 
yt ‘thou haft, beloved of my foul! that which can give to 
‘tofu a million a fenfations, and which makes all its {pots a 
temple of nature ; thou knoweft I mean that genius which cam- 
man ds, our Arabian hearts. Thy verfes are remembered; the 
vie ‘world fympathife with thy fufferings and thy wanderings, 
ut T _am_ only born to be the means of thy immortality ; myfelf 


pot im mortal. I feel, and I think, and: 1 weep like thee ; but J. 
muft conceal the fame fentiments, ‘and ftifle ‘the fame fighs, and 
feel my heart break in filence, ere J dare to ayow all it thinks! |» 
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Jet willnot avail to tell thee how I became the wife of another ! 
An unjuft father reproached’ me ; @ heatt-broken mother fat’ bes 
fide me; an‘amiable youth prayed'to me.”*' I had no friend! Ae 
father, a mother, and a lover, they deceived me! Spare, {pare the 
recital,, Mejnoun! Ebnfelan became ..my ;hufband !—My father 
and my mother live! Doft thoy ¢urfe an affectionate daughter ? 
Believe me, J fought to die; but nature was more powerful than 
I; and thou knoweft how my heart is tender. Canft thou blame 
a tenderaels that makes me adore thee? I feel for thee, I felt for 
them! Moft miferable of my fex! alike the victim of obedience 
or difobedience! 

‘ Mejnoun, ftill am I thine! my virgin-foul is thine! Mejnoun, 
while I live I am thine ! Oh, Mejnoun ! how I love to repeat that 
tendereft of names! * [I love thee with q thoufand fouls!” p, 
184. *— € 


“The Roman tale of Love and Humility i is inferior to the 
Arabian romance. ‘To.us it appeared tame and unintereftin; 
perhaps becaufe the circumftance was {o fine which fuggelted 
it. In the advertifement to this tale, the: author fays, | 


© The fituation of Acilog and his lover in this rorfance, is only 
that in which more than one noble emigtant has been placed. [ 
know one who had taught himfelf to fergét the world in the neat 


cottage of a farmer ; but-his fenfibility was’ greater than ‘his forti- 


titude, and, lacerated from all he cherifhed, he became darigeroufly 
ill. By the devoted tendernefs of the farmer’s' daughter, whofe 
natural talents he-had refined with exquifite tafte; he recovered his 
health. As he recovered, the farmer’s daughter became‘every day 
more pallid, more; dejeSted, and at length was menaced with a 
confirmed marafmus, No one fufpeéted the caufe of her vifiblé 
decay ; the never complained. The converfation of the noble 
emigrant often turned on the fplendid:hiftory of the French court; 


and the ftern dignity of his own family, allied to the royal blood? 


The race is marked (let him pardon the expreflion) with that 
haughtinefs which is the germ of many heroic virtues, He hime 
felf would be proud, did not the tendernefs of his feelings ftruggle 
with his hereditary. glory. To all he faid, the farmer's daughter 
liftened with too fond an attention ; and while the malady of her 
heart (for the infeétion breathed in_ her heart) inflamed itfelf but 
the more at fuch difcourfe, the felt that, © 


- The hind that would be mated by the lion, 
Mutt die for love.” 


This fituation occafioped “ love ftruggling with humility ;” and 
when I compofed this romance, I thought of them.” Pp. 207. , 
The laft piece in the volume bears the title of the Lovers, 


or, the Birth of the pleafing Arts. Lycidasa goat-herd, = 
Amaryllis a fhepherdefs, eed iti ocks in Arcadia; the 
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- DT fraeli's Ramanees:. 


manen I m the valley, the, youth on the rocks above ; and the 
of the lover-is-exerted to pleafe his mifirefs, Amé- 


inge 
aylhis laments the Ipfs of a nightingale ; 


* Studious to chartn His ‘beloved with the voice of the nightif- 
gale, the thoughts of ‘Lycidas produced a fleeplefs night: the next 
day he gave Amaryllis the care of his goats, ‘and promifed an early 
return. ‘The fu ‘declified; and Lycidas ‘returned not. Awaryllis 
_ fighed atts farewell beam, She fat, her head reclining on her arm. 
Suddenly aerial notes floated in fofi remote fopnds. “The ftartled 
Amaryliis €xclaimed—The air fings iv the clouds! The notes 
feemed approaching to her. She looked up at, the myrtle-tree, 
They warbled more mufically clear. She ‘perceived Lycidas: he 
held fomething in his hands to his lips,—Haift thou found another 
nightingale ? (Lycidas replied “but by the accents‘ of his harmnoni- 
ous mouth.) What miracle is this! Canft thou give a vocal fou] 
to a hollow reed ?—-Yes, (replied Lycidas,) it was thou who didft 
infruct. me: Thou didit refemble thevoice of the nightingale to 
the light airs breathing on the hollow reeds. All day. I wandered 
for a nightingale, and. b-found: none: I took a reed, and made lit- 
tle entrances for my. breath ; I faid, Ob gentle reed! I can give thee 
air, if thou canft yield me the voice of the nightingale : 1 breathed, 
and it was mufic ? Pe 258. 


Theatric dance {oan follows, Amaryllis traces on the 
wall,the filhouette of the: fleeping youth; and fuch was the 
origin of defign, -.Architeéture, fculpture, poetry, &c. are 
traced to fimilar. beginnings. The following aeeeeny cone 
cludes the tale : 

¢ One day, as they fat befide an expiiitive lake, they beheld two 
fwans failing on the ftream; images of majefty, of grace, and of 
peace !-Our lovers'reclined, admiring each form of elegance, and 
the luminous whitenefs of their plumage, and all the variety and 
freedom af their animated attitudes, The male was intent to at- 
tra& the admiration of the female ; anxious to difcover the cony 
eealed graces of his beauty, yet anxious with pride. He arranges 
his fplendid plumage; he throws the trailing water from his beak 

his fhining back and over his frefhened wings with the fond 
folicitude of that being who knows the pleafure of being loved. All 
his figure refpires vdlepinsilinets. He approaches her; he flaps 
his pinions, and the featherly {now fparkles, With a preluding 
carefs, they wind their finuous necks around each other,; their wings 
yield a confufed found, and fome white feathers fall on the difturb- 
ed lake. A continued embrace unites them. They purfue each 
" ‘Gnterchange of delight ; they feel all the fhades of fenfibility, and 
faint in the ebriety of the fenfes. At length the male is no more 
majeftic ; he is only tender, and lies indolently along the trembling 
waters, Again the female returns to her lover; again inflamtes 


him ; again incites his laft ardours; and only quits him, reluctapte — 
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» but to lyn into the ftream, and to extingujth the fires that 
glow agitated fori. 
hen the “lovers had sed on the affeétionate fwans, they 
ditt v6 each other, dnd fighed. Lycidas {natched fome feathers 
of ‘the ans ‘as ‘they floated S them, and kiffed them,—How they 
Know (he cries). to Meas ant to render their love the fource of 
their felicity ! ! 0, Amary lis ! why i is not the fenfe of our exiftence 
tlie fenfe’ of ‘our "happinets Shall we become old without having 
known enjoyment ? * 

‘ Children of nature! the univerfal f parent prepares for ye the 
maturity f happinefs | the gives ye the foft pains ye now fuffer, 
fo render the fine Ble the will beftow on ye, more exquifite 
and pure. It ‘is ‘only. in a corrupt, ociety curiofity anticipates 
paffion’; the ene rt. paffion. irritates your fenfes, but ye do not 
pied your fenfes ‘to bala the energy of paffion. Souls of 

rma A ! when ye | meet ye know yourfelves a ee of each other ; 
Your firlt embrace i is the prelu e of eternal confidence, and youg 
a ere is in proportion ¢ j.your yirtue |’ P. 311. 
is rather extraordinas “that. Lycidas did. nat, learn this 
ffon,. from one of his old goats. Mr. d’Ifraeli has ended 
+“ jut in time ; and he might as well have omitted the 
lon. as the.application, of it... 

* Of the three tales we prefer the firft. The fecond has lefg 

merit than either of * {aby a ts oT hese execution of it is 
apenas we ubject. is much to admire, 
sat the learned, and Mi d'itraclts footie 
aad peop i fatiate, any of Mr, d’Ifraeli’s female 
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Masi Refers. sContinned fiom Vol xr. New ps 
op. 143 


THE third Yolume is diftinguifhed by an elaborate paper 
from lieutenant base: ford on Egypt and its inhabitants; but, 
with an exception of this effay (which would alone forma 
lua and important volume). and. thofe of fir William 
a aoe highly intereing yet all the pieces 
ferve raing me 

The be feaurfe, which begins this volume, we 
have already pane "The fecond effay was written by by Joba 

he ot a and beais se iat of, i lan on the 
tants af the Gurow Bi ills, made during a public deputation, 
in 1788 and 1789. Th ¢ manners of t Da sied.tpe Smtr ot 
untutored red and, though we feem “ trace fome ogee 
cuftoms amon » they are perhaps. only thofe ‘which ne- 
cat and a tealar fituation would didtate to sant omer 
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© On drawing near the hills you have a beautiful, fight of three 
ganges of mountains, rifing one above another; but on nearer, ap~ 
proach they vanifh, except the Gonaffers, the lower range, in, apy 
pearance infignificantly fmall. The verdure and rich land, how, 
ever, fully recompence the lofs; and, turn your. eye which way 
you will, you fee fomething to cheer the mind, and raife the age 
in the numerous fimall villages round about, protected from, the 
heat by a variety of trees interfperfed.” p.r7. etl 





© The foil is of a fine black earth, here and there intermixed 
with {pots of red’ earth : its richnefs is plainly feen from, the quick, 
nefs of vegetation. The rice is in many places equal to the Benares 
long rice. The muftard feed is twice ‘as big as Any, produced in 
the pergunnahs of Bengal, where, have been, and.the oil it pros: 
duces, is as fuiperior to, asthe fize of its grain is greater than, ang 
other, The hemp is equally good, but, as to its fuperiority to 
what may be prodyced in ‘other perguonahs, I am unable to fpeak 
with certainty : as. far as I ¢an judge from my own obfervation, 
the fort brought to the Calcitta-matket, is‘not equal to what is pro-, 
duced on the borders of the hills... The ‘pafture for cattle may be 

élaffed next-in-quality to that of: Plafly plain ; arid°this J infer from! 
its being generally known, the Sheerpour and ‘Sufung ghee is nearly 
as good’ as that made at Plaffy 2° Be fgg OV" FET Fae 90s 3 


1O {°: mec? cima 


he Git) 





© A Gitrow is aftout well thaped man, hardy, ‘and’able’tb ‘dt 
much work 3 of a furly look, flat C4Ht1 like nofe,-fiyall éyéy ‘genet 
rally blue, or brown, forehead wrinkled, ahd Uverhiingity efe brow? 
with large mouth, thick lips, and face round and fhort ; their’ ¢otow, 

is of a light or deep brown ; their drefs confifts of a_brown girdle, 
about three inches broad; having in the centre a blue ftripe; it 
goes ronnd the waift, is pafled’ between the thighs, and i5 faftene 
behind, leaving one end or fiap-lianging down before, abaut eight 


_inches; fometimes it is ornamented with brafs plates; with tows 


6f ivory or a white ftone fhaped like bits of tobacto’ pipes, ‘abou: 
half'an inch Jong; the brafs plate is made to refemble a button, of 
an apothecary’s weight, but more indented: fome have it orga- 
mented with little bits of brafs fhaped tike a belt’; fome wear an 
ofnament on their head about three or five inchés brdad, mepe 
in the fame manner as the, flap, ferving to keep’ theit ae off the 
face, which gives them a ‘wild icice sppearajee. 80 e tyé’ their 
hair on the crown, in‘a loofe carelefs manner, while others crop 


clofe. ‘The booneahs or chiefs wear a filk tirban; to the girdle 
they affix a bag containing their money and pawiis, and alfo a nét 
for holding the utenfils with which they fight their pipe hung\near 
to it by a chain, ret ra cee None hg: soma 

* The women are the uglieit creatures I evéy beheld, {hort and’ 
fquat-in their ftature, with mafculiné faces, in the features of which’ 
they differ little from the men. Their drefs confifts of a dirty red? 
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“sloth, ftriped with blue or white, about fixteen inches broad, which 


Picircles*the Wailt, arid ‘covers about three fourths of the thigh. It 
rievér reaches to the Knee, and being but juft long enongh to tie 
above on’ the left’ fide, part of the left thigh, when they walk, is ex- 
pofed. On their necks they ‘have a ftring of the ornaments above 
defcribed refembling tobacco pipes, twifted thirty or forty times 

d, but negligently, without any attention to regularity ; their 
bréafts are expofed to view, their only’ clothing being the girdle 
above-mentioned; to their ears are affixed numbers of brafs rings, 
increafing in diameter from three to fix inches: I have feen thirty 
of thofe rings inveach.eag.;a flit is made in the lobes of the ear, 
which increafe fromthe weight of the rings, and in time will admit 
the.large number ftated. This weight is however partly fupported 
by.a ftring, which paffes over their heads; a tape three inches broad 
ties their hair, fo as to'keep it back from their foreheads, though ge- 
nerally. it is tied with.a-ftring on the crown of the head. The wives 
of the booneahs, cover their heads with a piece of coarfe cloth, 
thirteen or, fourteen inches broad and two feet long, the end of 
which, with their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe on their 
backs. The women: work as well as the men, and I have feen 
them carry as great burthens.. Their hands, even thofe of the 
wives of the booneahs, bear evident marks of their laborious occu- 
pations.’ Pe 20. 


They eat of every thing, and their food has ufually very’ 
Kittle preparation from fire,’ except the rice and the inteftines of 
animals, which are well boiled and ftewed: their chief vege- 
table is a kindof yam. Their houfes are raifed on piles. Their 
difpofitions are ‘mild and cheerful: even in their entertain- 


ments, when they drink to excefs, they never quarrel; anf 


they are ftri@ly faithful to their promifes, as well as honett in 
their dealings. They burn their dead, after the facrifice of a 
biillock, and fometimes of a Hindi, at the funeral of perfons 


of rank. ‘Their religion is nearly that of the Hindés; but ° 


their ceremonies are always preceded by the facrifice of a cock, 
a:dog, a bullock, or fome other animal. Their punifhments 
aré chiefly fines ; and they deliberate er with arms in 
their hands. Their medicines are of.the fuperttitious clafs, 
éxcept thofe which’ they obtain from the Hinds, to whom 
they are indebted for the practice Of inoculation. 

- © Jif. A Royal Grant of Land in Carnata. Communicated 
by Alexander Macleod, Efq. and tranflated from the Sanforit 
by the Prefident.’ 

This grant refembles fome which are in the former volumes : 
it relates to various fuhjeCts, particularly thofe of the Hindé 
mythology and religion, more than to the land ted. 
~ #LV,.-On the Mufical Modes of the Hindtis: written in 
1784, and fince much enlarged. By the Prefident.’ 
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62 Afatic Refearches: — 
In the introduétion to this judicious effay, we find {ome 
pleafing remarks on founds in pgs as well as on mufical 


ounds. The ftriking effects of the anciént mufic were. pro- 
duced by the united powers of the voice, inftruments, and 
action ; to which may probably be joined thar of jation, 
fince mufic that is very impreffive, as at pfefent in. Seotl 
nerally includes fome memorable event, related in fuccefive 
Frais, expreffing the chatiges from mifery to joy; from defeat 


to triutiph. ~ 


¢ When fitch aids, as a perfect theatre would afford, are not acs. 
ceffible, the power of mufick muft in proportion be lefs; but it 
will ever be very confiderable, if the words of the fong be fine in 
themfelves, and not only well tranflated into the language of mea 
lody, with a complete union of mufical and rhetorical accents, but 
elearly pronounced by af accomplifhed finger, who feels what he 
fings, and fully underftood by a hearer; who has paffions to be 
moved ; efpecially if the compofer has availed himfelf in his tranfs 
lation (for fuch may his compofition very juftly be called)‘ of all 
thofe advantages, with which nature, evet fedalous to promote our 
innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplies him. The firft of 
thofé natural advantages is the variety of modes, or manners, in 
which the feven harmonick founds are perceived: to move in fucs 
ceffion, as each of them takes the lead, and confequently bears a - 
new relation to the fix others. Next to the phenomenon of feven 


founds perpetually circulating in a geometrical progreffion, accord 


ing to the length of the ftrings or the number of their vibrations, 
every ear mutt be fenfible, that two of the feven intervals in the . 
complete feries, or dftave, whether we confider it as placed in a 
circular form, or in a right line with the firft found repeated, are 
much fhorter than the five other intervals; and on thefe two phe- 
nomena the modes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our com- 
plicated harmony) are principally conftru&ed. The longer inter« 
vals we fhall call tones, and the fhorter (in compliance with 
cuftom) femitones, without mentioning their exaét ratios; and it ig 
evident, that, as the places of the femitones admit feven variations 
relative to one fundamental found, there are as many modes, which 
may be called primary; but we muft not confound them with our 
modern modes, which refult from the fyftem of accords now efta- 
blithed in Europe: they may rather be compared with thofe of 


the Roman church, where fome valuable remnants of old Grecian 


mufick are preferved in the fweet, majeftick, fimple, and affecting 
firains of the plain fong.’ Pp. Sg. ! 
Why a feries of founds of diftiné and fettled ratios fhould' 
affect the mind in a given manner, while ‘a: different. effect is’ 
produced by another feries, cannot be afcertained ; but’ thefe 
feem to have formed the fource from which, with judicious 
management, many of the effects of the Grecian mufic were 
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derived. The principal foundation of our author’s ifforma- 
tion on this fubje€t, is a work of Soma, communicated by co- 
lonel Polier,. containing the doctrine of mufical founds, their 
divifion and fucceffion, the variation of fcales by tempera- 
ment, anda peculiar enumeration of modes, with a minute de- 
{eription of different vinas (lyres), and rules for playing, on 
them. The Indian fcale and our own are, we find, the Emme. 
‘The following obfervations are ingenious and interefting, and 


will account for fome of the wonderful effeéts of Indian mu- 
fic. 


_* The year is diftributed by the Hindus into fix ritus,.or feafons, 


-each,confifting of two months; and the firft feafon, according to 


the Amarcéfha, began with Margafirfha, near the time of the win« 
ter folftice, to which month accordingly we fee Crifasta compared 
ia the Gita; but the old. lunar year began, I believe, with Afwina, 
or near the autumnal equinox, when the moon was at the full ia 
the firft. manfien:: henee the mufical feafon, which takes the lead, 
includes the months of Afwin and Cartic, and bears the name of 
Sarad, correfponding with part of our autumn; the next in order 
are Hémanta. and Sifira, derived from words; which fignify froft 
and dew; then come Vafanta, or f{pring, called.alfo Surabhi or fra« 
grant, and Pufhpafamaya, or the flower time: Grifhma, or heat; 
and Verfha, or the feafon of rain. By appropriating a different 


mode to each of the different feafons, the artifts of India connedted: 


certain ftrains with certain ideas, and were able to recal the memory 


of autumnal merriment at the clofe of the harveft, or of feparation. 


and melancholy (very different from our ideas at Calcutta) duriag 
the, cold moaths;.of reviving hilarity on the appearance of blof- 
foms, and_complete vernal delight in the month of Madhu or he- 
ney; ef languor during the dry heats, and of refrefiment by the 
firft rains, which caufe in this climate a fecond {pring. Yet farther: 


fince the lunar year, by which feftivals and fuperftitious duties are: 


conftantly regulated, proceeds concurrently with the folar year, to 
which the feafons are neceflarily referred, devotion comes alfo to 
the aid. of mufick, and all the powers of nature, which are allego- 
rically: worfhipped as gods and goddefles on their feveral: holidays, 
contribute to the influence of fong on minds naturally fufceptible 
of religious emotions. Hence it was, I imagine, that Pavan, or the 
inventor of his. mufical {yftem, reduced the number of original 
modes from. feven.to.fix; but even this was not enough for his pur» 
pofe ; and he had recourfe to the five principal divifions of the day, 
which are the morning, noon, and evening, called trifamdhya, with 
the two intervals between them, or the forenoon and afternoon; by 
adding two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leaving one 
fpecies! of melody without any fuch reftriction, Soma reckons eight 
variations in. refpeét of time ; and the fyftem of Pavan retains that. 
namber alfo ia the fecond order of derivative modes.’ P. 72. 
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¢ V..An Account of the Battle of Paniput, and of the Events 
leading to it. Written in Perfian by Cafi Raja Pundit, who 
was prefent at the Battle.’ . 
It is juftly remarked, in the introductory letter from colonel 
Brown, that najratives of great events from eye-witneffes, or 
erfons who were concerned in any part of the tranfadtion, 
are higlily valuable; and that an account of the battles of 
Haftings, Bofworth, Azincourt or Crecy, from any who had 
partaken in the fcenes, would be a moft important acquifition. 
A narrative of the battle of Paniput, by a Perfian who was 
prefent at it, and engaged in fome of the previous negotiations, 
muft therefore be interefting ;. fot this battle decided, whether 
the Mahrattas fhould be the ruling power in Hindoftan. It. was’ 
contefted with great fpirit; and the Mahrattas were completel 
defeated. An event, not unexampled in Europe, followed. 


_ Though ‘a body was found, which was pee confidered 


as that of the Bhow, the Mahratta general, a perfon who re- 
fembled him pretended to. be the vanquifhed commander ; 

but the fuccefs of the impofition feems not to have been 
reat. : | 

¢ VI. .A Specimen of a Method of reducing Praética] Ta- 

bles and Calculations into’ more general and compendious 
forms.’ 

¢ A Demonftration of one of the Hindoo Rules of Arithe 
metic. By Mr. Reuben Burrow.’ 

The rule, in the latter of thefe papers, is for finding the fum 
of all the different permutations of a given numerical quan. 
tity, confifting of a given number of places of: figures. 

¢ VII. On the Nicobar Ifles and the Fruit of the Mellori, 


By Nicolas Fontana, Efq.’ : 


The Nicobar iflands are fituated in the bay of Bengal, to 
the fouth of Pegu, and the north-weft of Sumatra. hen 
viewed at a diftance, they refemble a chain of mountains co- 
vered with wood ; and, from the contiguity of fome of them, 
convenient harbours are formed. Though the foil is fertile, 
the lands are little cultivated : the furrounding fea offers an 
abundance of the fineft fifth: the waves throw up a large 
quantity of ambergris, and the caverns afford a large fupp 
of the edible birds’-nefts, which are richly gelatinous, Though 
the colour and general form of the inhabitants are thofe of 
Malays, the features feem to fhow a mixture of the Negro 
Tace. | 


¢ VIII. On the Myftical Poetry of the Perfians and Hindus. 
By the Prefident.’ 
The warm animated fpirit of devotion, expreffed in lan- 
guage wildly figurative, or in terms profoundly myftical, dis.- 
inguifhed the poetry and fometimes the profaic defcriptions ’ : 
Trout thefe, Pythagoras and Plato adopted 


of eaftern authors. 
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the foi’ Of their ‘philofophy ; and from thefe fome of the 
poetry in our fctiptures derived its ftriking features. When 
we confider the extravagance of the figurative or myftical de- 
{criptions of oriental: poetry in this éffay, we no longer think 
‘the common explanations of the fog of Solomon too finely 
{pun Or too forcibly ftretched. We greatly regret that the pre- 
fident never had time to perfotm a tafk aimolt promifed in.the 
besitinity of this atticleto explain what the philofophic trae 
vellers of Greece learned in the eaft. | 

From this paper'we'will extract fome remarks on eaftern 
allegory. smear 7 ms 


~S-Many zealous admirers, of Hafiz infift; that by wine he inva» 
riably. means devotion ;, and they have gone fo far as to compafe a 
dictionary. of words in the language, as they call it, of the Safis: in 
that vocabylary fleep is explained by meditation on the divine per 
fedtions,. and perfume, by. hope of the divine favour; gales are il- 
lapfes of grace ; kifles and embraces, the raptures of piety ; idola~ 
‘tets, infidels, and libertines are men of the. purefi religion, and. their 
idol is the, creator himfelf ; the tavern is a retired oratory, and ifs 
keeper, a fage inftructor ; beauty denotes the perfection of the fu~ 
preme being; trefles: are the expanfion of his glory ;. lips, the hidden 
myfieries of his effences; down on the cheek, the! world of fpirits, 
who encircle his throne ; and a black mole, the point of indivifible 
unity ; laftly, wantonnefs, mirth, and ebriety mean religious ardour 
and abftraétion from all: terreftrial thoughts. The poet himfelf 
gives a colour in many paflages to fuch an interpretation; and 
without it, we can hardly conceive, that his poems, or thofe of his 
Numerous imitators, would be tolerated in a Mufelman country, 
cially at Conftantinople, where they are venerated as divine 
compdfitions : it muft be admitted, that the fublimity of the my. 
ftical allegory, which, like metaphors and comparifons, fhould be 
general only, not minutely exaét, is diminithed, if not deftroyed, by 
an attempt at particular. and. diftinét refemblances ; and that. the 
ftyle is open to dangerous mifreprefentation, while it fupplies real 
infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf.’ Pp. 176. 
The. following ftanzas of a Sufi deferve perufal: 


. * Yefterday, half inebriated, I paffed by the quarter, where the 
vintners dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel, who fells wine. . 

+. At the end of the ftreet; there advanced before me a damfel 
with a fairy’s cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her 
treffes defhevelled over her fhoulder, like the facerdotal thread. I 
faid: O thou, to the arch of whofe eye-brow the new moon isa 
Mave, what quarter is this, and where is thy manfion? 

‘ She. anfwered: caft thy rofary on the ground; bind on thy 
fhoulder the thread of paganiim; throw ftones at the glafs of piety 5 
and quaff wine from a full goblet ; ‘ 

* After that come before me, that I may whifper a word in thine 
Crit. Rev. Vou, XXVI. May, 1799. F 
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ear thew wilt agcomplith thy Jovencyy if thou fiften to, bis / dif- 
courte. 

§ Abandoning my heart and rapt in exitafy, I ran iy her, til 
I came to a place, ia which religion and reafon forfook me. 

‘ At a diftance I beheld a company, ,al. jpfane and. inebriate 
who came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine of, loves. 

* Without cy mbals, or lutes, or viols,. yet all full of mirth, and 
melody ; without wine, or goblet, ot faths yet, all inceffar. tly 


drinking. 
__ © When the cord, of . reftraint flipped from, my hand, 7 delired to 
‘afk her one queftion ; :~but the faid: filence ! 3 . 


‘ This is no fquare temple, to the gate of w hich thou ¢anft ar- 
‘ive précipitately.: this’ is no mofque, to which thou eanficdme 
with tumult, but without knowledge,» This is the banquét-houfé 
of infidels, and within it all are intoxicated ; : all, from the ‘dawa of 
eternity to the day of refurre@tion, loft in aftonifhment.© °°v © 

‘ Depart then from the cloyfter and take the way to the tavern ; 
caft off the cloke of a‘dervife, and wear the robe of a libertines. 

© T obeyed ; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain and coloar with 
Ifmat; imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop 
of pure wine.’ Pp. 177. . ib yon 


‘The fongs of Jayadéva are fubijoindd bot, Foe chef: we 
can offer no fpecimen, as there is no’ paffage particularly ftrik- 
ing: The whole his the ulual w due fs and the uufdal i ine- 
ae of eaflerr pony. 

. On ‘the [idian Cycle of ~Sixty’ ‘Yeats, by Samuel 
ma E fq.” .' | 

Of this Teartiaa and bcd cflay 1 no abridged account cath 
conveniently be given. 

‘X. An Account of the Method ‘of “eatentbg wild Elephant’ 
at Tipura. By John Corfe, Ef.’ ” ” 

From a part of this account ; appears, that the young ele- 

phant always fucks with the mouth, and ufes the trunk ‘on! 
tt ‘prefs the udder; that the connettion between the male’an 
female has been’ obférved, after they have been caught; and 
that it exa€tly refenibles the copulation of a horfe witha mare: 


‘ This faét ‘entirely overturns what has been fo often’ related 
concerning the fuppoied delicacy of: this ufeful animal, and’a va- 
riety of other hypothefes, which ate equally void of foundatiom. 
As far as I know, the exact time, an elephant >goes with young, 
has not yet been afcertained, but which cannot be lefs than two 
years, as one of the elephants brouglit forth a young one twenty- 
one months and three days after fhe was taken. She was obferved 
to be with young im\April or May 1788, and fhe was only takea 
in January precedir#; fo that it is very likely fhe muft have had 
connection with the male fome months before fhe was fecured, 
otherwifé they could not have difcovered that fhe was’ with young, 
as a foetus of leis than fix months cannot well be fuppoféd to make 
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any alteration in the fize’ or’ thape of fo large:an animal. The 
young one, a male,- was’ produced’ October 16th: 1789, and ap 
peared in eve ry refpect ‘to Have arrived at: its-full time. “Mr. Hart 
ris, to whom: it if beloses, examined its mouth a few days after it was 
brought forth; and found that one of its grinders on each-fide had 
partly cut the gum. It is now alive and well, and begins to chew 
a little-grafs.: 

‘I have further to remark, that one of the tufks of the young 
elephant has made its appearance, fo that we can now afcertain' it 
to be of ithat fpecies called: mucknah, the tufks of Which are al« 
ways {imall, and point nearly ftrai ight downwards, » He was thirty- 
five inches high at his birth, and is now thirty-nine, fo that he has 
grown four ‘inches in nearly ‘as‘many months. . Elephants are alt 
ways meafared at the fhoulder } for’ the ‘arch or curve of the back} 
of »young ones particularly, is confiderably higher than any othe 
part, and itis a-fure fign-of old age, whenever this ‘curve is found 
flattened or corifiderably deprefled, after an elephant: has once’ ats 
tained his full growntnt iP. 246. t: 


“¢ XI, The Plan ofa ‘Common-place Book. By Re FS 
Hartington, Efq.’ | 

This plan sare to be. comprehenfive ood convenient ; 
but every plan of a repofitory of this kind fhould,, we,think, 
be the production of the perfon who ufes it, as read refe, 
rence is the moft effential requifite, which i is not fo eatily ate 
tained in employing the {chemes of others... 

«XII. The Lunar Year of the Hindus, By. the Prefie 
dent.’ 

The account of the lunar year confifts of an 1h cay in 
which each feftival and -its object are recorded ; and the pre- 
fident: fuppofes, wer: if it were.compared wi h the Greek and 
Roman feftival wae ight be found to altace each other 
in many refpects. We certainly perceive, from. this and 
fimilar records, that, in-the earlier ages, human facrifices 
were enjoined, and afterwards weakly and imperfectly repre- 


hended. ‘The lunar, year feems the more. ancient. in India, 


but many of the feftivalg are connected with. the revolutions 
of the earth round the fun. They afford no-fubject of remark 
within the ‘limited {pace of the prefent article. 

.¢ XTH. On Egypt and other Countries adjacent to the 
Cali River, or Nile of Ethiopia, from the ancient Books of 
the Hindus. By Lieutenant Francis Wilford.’ 

“This very extenfive effay has no very per{picuous plan ; 
for, as the Hindiis have no works of geography, it was ne- 
ceffary that the inveftigator fhould ftudy the legends of the 
ancients, and follow the tracks of their heroes, whether real 
or imaginary, connecting the different places, from a fimila- 
rity of ‘names and ae with Grecian hiftory or 
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‘ 


mythology. . It is not eafy to give a-clear and fatisfactory 
account of -what muft be, from.its nature, defultory >but we 
will endeavour to trace the outlines, and we.doubt not that 
every reader willbe anxious to refer to the work, which: our 
abftraét may enable him-to follow with greater eafe and fuc+ 
cels. | c | 
A ftriking feature in the fyftem of the Hindas, is their venes 

ration of the north, where their legends: feem ta have placed 
fhe facred iflands, which they appear to confider as the refis 
dence. of the bieffed.. This is an opinion of great antiquity, 
which was probably reverfed by the Egyptians; and, from 
them, the Greeks learned to place their Cimmerians (the Cus 
meru. of the Hindus) in the north, .Mr. Wilford confiders 
the Egyptians as one of the original taces, and the country as 
aving been peopled by the defcendants of Hamy-whofe flight 
was occafioned: by: the invafions of Diva-Nahuth, the Dionys 
fius of the Greeks, The time of their fettlement is uncertain; 
and we fhall pafs over the fpeculations refpecting the’ drigin 

f the Nile, as well as the firft fettlements of the Sharmices. 
Several other tribes afterwards fettled in the lands of Sharma, 
among whom were the palli or fhepherds, whofe native feats 
fecin to’ havé Been between the Indus and Siam. - Of this 
race, of which European writers have a wap a tranfi- 
tory gliinpfé, Mr. Wilford gives a particular account from 
the Puranas: he fhows the extent’ of their migrations, and 
traces them in very diftant countries, ‘Perhaps they may be 
found to have played a more important part than has been 
fuppofed ; and to the fhepherds of Hindoftan, the Greeks and 
the Romans may, with fome probability, be referred: 
“From India alfo, the * blamelefs Afthiopians’ are fuppofed 
to have been drivén, under the dominion of Tt and Yatu— 
frames which ‘were perhaps’ the roots of the Grecian appélla- 
ids Aeto$ and Afthiops. Many other’tribes-are faid te have 
fettled in Egypt, which, from this ¢itcumftance, acquiréd thé 
ftaine of mizr or ‘ mixed > thefe tribes we cannot rticularly 
notice ; but we ‘may briefly mention'the Citits-cartas, the ne- 
eo race deftended from Hani, confounded with the ancient 

gzyptians ; and the Grahas, with little reafon fuppofed to be 
the anceftors of the Greeks (Graiij ~ rahi 
°"¥n thé fecond fection, Mr. Wilford confiders” vations cir- 
éunftances of the hiftory of the Egyptians, and particularly 
the account of the fiippofed conquerér Ofiris, This is, howe 
ever, only an appellation of the fupréme bejng;_ and Brahma, 
Viihnu, and Mahadéva, the Indian triad, nearly anfwer to 
Oliris, Horus, and Typhon, the Egyptian. The fun is the 
firft deity of the Hindts; and Ofiris, in the Egyptian le- 
gends, is that luminary, while If is the appellation of the 
eirthe ‘ ‘ < ‘ eee ~~ [és 
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> ‘The laft fe&tion containe fome remarkable connections, be? 
tween carly Grecian narratives, and the legends of the Pura! 
nas. “The Dardani are foppofed to ‘have come from Afia? 
and to have fettled in Egypt, either before their eftablithment’ 
in the Troad or after their expulfion. Datdatium, or Dar 
danium, is‘faid, to be the Datdariafa of the Hindads, and is 
fixed, by Herodotus, near.the banks of the Tigris. Our au» 
thor {uppofes that the Pyramids were built by the Palli. It is! 
well known, from Herodotus, that the builders of thefe vaft: 
mafles were fo detefted by the Egyptians, that they would not 
make mention; of their names ; but he learned that they were! 
erected by Philitius, who..was a leader of the Palli. ) 


‘ The Brahmens never underftood, that any pyramid in Mirae. 
f’hala, or Egypt, was intended as a repofitory for the dead; and 
no fuch idea is conveyed by the Mahdcalpa, where feveral other 
pyramids are exprefsly’ mentioned as places of worfhip. There 
are pyramids now at Bendres, but on a {mall fcale, with fubterra- 
nean paflages under them, which are faid to extend many miles : 
when the doors, which clofe them, are opened, we perceive only} 
dark holes, which do not feem. of great extent, and pilgrims ho 
longer refort to them through fear of mephitick air or of noxious 
reptiles. The narrow paffage, leading to the great pyramid in: 
Egypt, was defigned to render the holy apartment lefs accefiible, 
and to infpire the votaries with more awe: the caves of the oracle, 
at Delphi, of Trophonius, and of New-Grange in Ireland, had 
natrow paflages aniwering the purpofe of thofe in Egypt and Ip-. 
dia ; nor is it unreafonable to fuppofe, that the fabulous relations 
concerning the grot of the Sibyl in Italy, and the purgatory of St. 
Patrick, were derived from a fimiiar practice and motive, which feem, 
to have prevailed over the whole pagan world, and are often alluded 
to in Scripture. M. Maillet has endeavoured to fhow, in a moft 
elaborate work, that the founder of the great pyramid lay en- 
tombed in it, and that its entrance was afterwards clofed; but it 
appears, that the builder of it was not buried there; and it was 
certainly opened in the times of Herodotus and Pliny.’ On my 
defcribing the great Egyptian pyramid to feveral very learned 
Brahmens, they declared it at once to have been a temple ; and one 
ef them atked, if it had not a communication under ground with 
the river C4li: when I anfwered, that fuch a paflage was menti- 
oned as’ having exifted,. and that a well was at this day to be feen, 
they unanimoufly agreed, that it was a place appropriated to the. 
worthip of Padma-dévi, and that the fuppofed tomb was.a trough, 
which, on certain feftivals, her priefts ufed to fill with the facred 
water and lotos-flowers.’ Pp. 438. 


_To this effay, the prefident’s fanGion is afhxed.. He. teftifies 
his belief of the accuracy of the quotations, from having acm 
tually examined the fources.. Some of the original pailages 
F 3 
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he has tranflated. verbally ; and we will tranfcribe a part 
which relates to.the virtues of the Nile, without venturing 


even to infinuate, that the late expedition to Egypt was un- 


dertaken by the French with the flighteft view to their abfo- 
tania from former fins.. ~ 

“ He, who has bathed in her ftream is wholly releafed from the 
murder of a Brahmen and every other crime: thev, who have 
been offendets in the higheft degree, are purified by her, and con- 
fequently they, who hav. committed rather inferior fins. 

_ “ They, who have arrived on the bank of the river Cali, are 
indubitably releafed from fin; and even by a fight of the river 
Cali, an affemblage of crimes is quite effaced ; 

‘¢ But to declare the fruit gained by bathing i in her waters, is 
impoffible even for Brahm4. Thefe delightful and exquifite names 
whatever men fhall repeat, even they are confidered as duly bathed 
in the river C4li: conftantly therefore, muft they be repeated with 
all poffible attention.” Pp. 464. 


‘ «XIV. A Defcription of the Plant Buteas By Dr. Rox- 


bur 
"This plant we have noticed *, 

In the fifteenth article, we have fome account of the ma- 
nufacture of indigo i in India, which, colonel Martin thinks, is 
prepared by the natives in a more fimple and eafy mode, than 
it is by Europeans. 

Of the laft‘effay, by the prefident, on the origin and fami- 
lies of nations, notice was taken on a former occafion. 





v ortigern, an Hiftor ical. Tragedy, in five Ais ; 4, gh ime at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. And Henry the Second, an 
Hiftorical Drama. Suppofed to be written by the Author of 
Vortigern. 8vo. 45. Sewed. Barker. 1799: 


* IT is now near three years fince the play, which the follow- 
ing fheets prefent to the public, was reprefented at the theatre royal 
Drury-Lane.. The fate which it underwent, and the decifion of 
the audience, are well known. Notwithftanding that decifion, the 
editor has at length, agreeably to his promife, made at the time of 
that reprefentation, again laid it before the public, which if it ex- 
pofes it to the teft of a more accurate criticifm, will give it the op- 
portunity of a more unbiafled and temperate examination. 

* They, who are at all converfant with dramatic concerns, muft 
know that the opinion of large aflemblics, promifcuoufly compofed 
of all orders and claffes, muft depend oma variety of circumftances, 
local, temporary and accidental. 

‘ Where no ftronger or worfe motives interfere, fafhion and ca~ 
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price too often give the dite@tion ; But fpleen and intereft are made 
more powerful agents ; and by their induftry and a¢tivity, even the 
matter puppet, be he in fock or butkin, may be gained, and the 
public may be too eafily and unwarily led by Premature and preci- 
pitate conclufions. 

© No man who recolleAs what was faid and written-ia the pub- 
lic prints concerning this piece, on the eve of its reprefentation, and 
the ludicrous’ manner in which the principal charaéter was fuftain- 
ed, can detiy, that the editor has.a right to complain of the moft il- 


liberal and injurious treatment, 


« Every undue ftratagem, and evéry mean ahd petty artifice, was. 
reforted to within doors and without, to prejudice the public mind ; 
and one-more deeply intereftedthan had then, or has yet appeared, 


though a profeffed trader on the fubjeét of Shakefpeare, on the day” 


before the reprefentation, under the title of “* An Enquiry into the 
Authenticity of certain mifcellaneous Papers, &c. &c.”’ with this 
view, and the further expeétation of helping off a few copies, fent 
into the world a volume long before pransited, and long fince for- 
gotten. 

¢ This mafs of dulnefs and felf -conceit, confifting of about 430 
pages, eftablifhed nothing; and was built on principles (if it is not 
an abufé to apply to fach traf a term fo refpeétable) that could 
not poffibly eftablifh anv thing. In every one of the inftances 
which, with fuch a weak and over-weening confidence, he fo very 
idly brought forward, he has been expofed; and in fome of them 
has been himfelf the author and detector of his own childifhnefs, 
incapacity and ignorance. 
' ¢ Neither the index-lore, or the alphabetical, lexicographical, la- 
bours of this fagacious difcoverer, or his congenial followers or af- 
fuciates, nor any declaration fince made from a quarter once do- 
meftic to the editor, through which fomething like genuine in- 
formation might naturally have been expected, can induce him to 
believe that great part of the mafs of papers in his poffeffion are 
the fabrication of any individual, or fet of mea of the prefent day.’ 
RP. VY. 


" Some of our modern philofophers have talked loudly of the 
omnipotence of truth and the perfuafibility of man; but the 
paffage which we have quoted furnifhes a remarkable ex- 
ample in oppofition to their theory. On the authenticity of 
Vortigern the voice of the public has decided. If any per- 
fons ate the juftice of the decifion, let them read the play. 

Of Henry the Second the editor gives the following ac- 
count : 

: 6 A confiderable ti:ne after the play of Vortigern was produced, 
he (Mr. Ireland] recived from the hands of his fon about four 
hundred lines of this ; lay, in his own hand-writing, and with them 
a folemn declaration, hat they were faithfully copied from ancient 
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and original papers; and. that the remainder,fhould be tran{cribed 
with, all convenient, fpeed. The title and two other leaves only, 
were produced of the old MS, and thefé were afferted to be all 
that ever would appear in that ftate ; the gentleman, i. ¢,, the {up- 
pofed original proprietor of the papers, having expreffed much dif- 
fatisfaétion at the..objeétions made by the public to the yacouth- 
nefs of the orthography, : of 

¢ After frequent and urgent folicitation on the part of the editon 
to receive the remainder of the play, and waiting many months, he. 
at length obtained it from his fon, with this apology; ‘+ that the 
gentleman who gave them was of a capricious difpofition, and 
would only fuffer them to be copied at certain times, when he was 
in the humour.” With thefe reprefeptations, added to the repeated 
affurances of their being authentic, the editor was obliged to remain 
fatisfied, nor can he feel himfelf difpofed to give implicit credit to, 
any affertions that have been fince made from the fame quarter ; 
as they ftand in dire& oppofition to what had been before folemnly 
ftated as fact. 

‘ The editor here thinks it neceflary, in order to prove his right 
in publithing this play, to ftate the following,quotation from a letter 
written by his fon, dated June 14, 1796, * As you have yet no 
proof but my. parole for the gift of Henry LI. I now tell you that 
I beg your acceptance of the publication of Vortigern, and the 
whole of the profits of Heary II.” 

‘ This piece is here given almoft verbatim from the MS. which 
is not divided into aéts, nor in many places is any punctuation aty 
tended to. The lines in this play, as well as in Vortigern, are nue 
merated, and in many places erroneoufly. Of its merits the editor 
has never intimated an opinion, but he is encouraged by that of 
others better enabled to form a judgment, and by their approbation 
is emboldened to lay it before the public. One circumftance re- 
lative to this production he thinks neceflary to advert to, as it may 
poffikly at a future day lead to fome further knowledge of the true 
hiftory of this as well as the other papers. Some months after this 
play was produced, the editor accidentally met with a paffage in the 
Biographia Dramatica, of which the following is an extract; “ Hen 
ry I. and Henry H, by William Shakefpeare and Robert Daven- 
port. In the books of the ftationers company, the gth of Sept. 1653, 
an entry is made of the above title ; but what fpecies of the drama 
it was, or whether one or two performances, are facts not afcertain- 
ed. Whatever it might be, it fuffered in the general havoc made 
by Mr, Waslhinda's Fervour” 


‘ The editor has examined this entry, which was made by Hum- 
phry Mofeley, a bookfeller of that period, and finds it correétly’ 
ftated, but with the following additional plays entered by the fame 
perfon, and on the fame day, viz, *“* The Hiftory of Cardenio, by. 
Mr, Fletcher and Shakefpeare, and the Merry Devill of Edmonton, 
by William Shakefpeare.”” On enquiry, he is credibly. informed: 








by thofe who knew Mr. Warburton above-mentioned, that 2 fire 
happened at his houfe in the neighbourhood of Fleet-ftreet, about 
36 years ago, and deftroyed: his effects, amongft which were many 
books and MSS. : 

¢ When the faét above related was mentioned by the editor to 
his fon, he exprefled much furprife and fatisfaction ; obferving that 
* he prefumed the world would now no longer entertain a doubt of 
the validity of the papers.” This circumftance, added to the ge- 
neral appearance on the face of the MSS, of their having been 
{corched by fire, gave additional weight to their fuppofed originality, 
and fuller confidence to the editor, in his intention of laying thefe 
plays before.the world,’ P. i. 7 


It is aftonifhing that any perfon fo deftitute of all poetical 
genius as is the author of thefe plays could for a moment hope 
to palm them on the world as the works of Shakefpeare. It 
is more aftonifhing that any one could read and believe! but 
to vanity and credulity there appear to be no bounds. 

As hiftorical plays, neither Vortigern nor Henry the Second 
require or admit an analyfis. Like Shakefpeare, the writer 
diftegards time and place. How far he refembles Shakefpeare 
in other refpects, let thefe extracts teftify. 


‘ The Bower. Henry and Rofamond fitting. 


* Hen, As the fond mother bending o’er her child, | 
Longing doth fit, and with to kifs its lips, 
Yet dares not wake it from all gentle fleep :-—— 
Or, as the drowfy foldier on the watch, 
Hearing fome diftant buz, doth lift’ning ftand, 
Fatt rivetting his eyes upon the {pot, 
From whence fuch noife proceeds, I, even fo 
Can fit and look on thee, my faireft Rofe, 
Striving in vain to number o’er thy charms; 
And when my tafk I think well nigh compleat, 
One {mile doth add fo many beauties more 
That I my labour muft begin anew, 
* Rofa. And for thy pains, fweet love! I kifs thy lips, 
Hang round thy neck, tell thee how Venus lov’d, 
And yet ne’er lov’d fo true as I do thee. 
Sweet nature! was to thee moft bountiful, 
Not framing thee alone a perfeé& man, 
But ftealing the quinteffence of each virtue, 
That fhe might make thee keeper of them all! 
Yes! to men’s eyes thou art a lovely cafket, 
But cou’d they view the ftore that-is within, 
Thine outward form wou’d then appear a blot; 
For courage, wifdom, charity are thine ! 
And when thou did’f firft-fee thy Rofamond, ~ 
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. Love pluck’d. his burning heart from out his breaf, 





Portigern and Henry IZ. 


Cleft ‘it in twain, then gave to each of-us, 


<o° An equal fhare ! Was it not fo, my Harry ? 


‘ Hen. Yes, fweet love! but Venus too was bufy, 


* v And whilft the did bedeck thee with her charms, 
- Was pleas’d fo with the work, -that fhe ne’er thought 


How fhe herfelf had firipp’d, giving thee all! 
As f kifs thee, methinks fweet love himfelf 


» Sits on thy front, and waves thy filv’ry ‘hair! 
As jealous he wou'd keep me from the theft, 


Yet be ne’er thinks how ev’ry gentle touch, 
From thefe his filken whips, make it more Sweet ; 
For gliding o’er my-lips, they do diftil 
Thick golden odours to the tafte, as fweet, 
As fleepy dove’s eye to the love fick hegrt. 

* Refa. Then with mine hair I’ll weave thee fuch an heart 
Which thou fhalt carry in thy bofom {weet. | 
As a true token of thy Rofamond’s, 

[ Difant found of an horn. 


¢ Hen. But foft! the diftant horn doth chide 


For this my too long abfence! I mutt away, 


And thereby ftop fufpicion: farewel, love! (Kiffes her. 
© Rofa. Nay, Harry, I muft with thee, through the bower, 

And when.we part, thefe eyes fhall follow love, 

And mock themfelves with airy fight of thee; 

Returning, i will ftop and fay, ’twas here 

I hung upon his robe! twas here I kifs’d him | 

Then anxigus wait my love’s, my lord’s return.’ Ps 41. 


Shakefpeare has certainly fometimes written as abfurdly as 


the author of this fcene; and perhaps the latter might fancy 
himfelf true to nature in making nonfenfe the language of 


love. Let us take a ferious part. 


‘ Mow. Thank your grace! now fly thou creeping night, © 

And let bright day light me to viétory. 

May gentleft fleep attend your highnefs’ couch. [Goes out. 
Hen, rer fare thee well, and to thy wifh, amen! 

Yet amen! will not clofe thefe care-worn eyes, 

Nor lull this troubled foul, for one fhort hour, 

Within thy arms, Oh! Deep, thou nurfe of care! 

What avails my fceptre, ball, nay crown ittelf? 

All will not purchafe foft and {weet repofe ! 

The wretch who toils throughout the {un's bright courfey 

Tho’ he be ftretch’d ypon the flinty rock, 

And lies not further from. its lofty brink, 

Than half this body's length, e’en fuch:a-man, 

Thou'lt hug; altho’. the roaring fea itfelf, er 

Conjoin, to make the fpot more horrible! v5 















































Maclaine’s Difcourfes. 


.- »"Fhe-peafant labours for his daily food, 
« And. hourly fweats from bodily fatigues. , 2k 
-. \But O! how different ftands the cafe with me! 
I for a nation toil, and if I fin, aa 
Millions of fouls rain curfes on my head. 
I fee it now! the man whom fortune woos, 
Will ne’er be woo’d by thee! Wherefore is it? — 
‘That now the curfe of Heav'n roars againft me, 
Louder and hotter than ’tis wont to do! 
J ne’er kill’d my father, deny’d my God! 
‘Yet doth my own fleth feek to deftroy me. 
Is it, O Lord! that [ am worfe in fin ? 
‘Or that the deeds of my forefathers gone, 
Are reckon’d up, and I am fingled out 
. To anfwer all? Yet be-it as it may, 
Do not fuffer O merciful father ! 
That I, to-morrow, in the broil of war, 
Shou’d ftrike my flefh, and {pill my children’s blood. 
"My life be forfeit, and not theirs O Lord! 
‘ [ll in, and wear away this difmal night 
In pray’r, and offering tears of penitence.’ P. 72. 


The reader will remember the a Bs of Henry the Fourth; 
and, in other refpects, he will find no difficulty in forming an 
opinion of the drama of Henry II. or that of Vortigern. 





Difcourfes on various Subjeéis, delivered in the Englifh Church 
at the Hague. By Archibald Maclaine, D. D. &c. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


"THE author of thefe difcourfes was, for a confiderable 
timé, refident chaplain at the Hague, in which place fome of 
them were delivered not long before the French effected a 
change in the conftitution of the Dutch republic. Moft of 
them ‘are plain and practical; and, if there be not much of 
the fublime or thie beautiful in any, the true Chriftian piety of 
the preacher fhines in all. On the fubjeéts of the love of the 
world and the love of God, his remarks, if not profound, are 
interefting ; and they probably made a beneficial impreffion 
on the perfons to whom he preached. 


_ © There are,’ (he fays) ‘ three great lines in the charaéter and re- 
lations of man, which are defigned to regulate and to keepin fub- 
ordination the workings of. felf-love; and thefe are, the love of 
God, or true religion—the love of our neighbour, or true benevo- 
lence—and the love of, the country or community to which w 

belong, i..¢e. true and genuine patriotifm.,.: Io thefe three great re~ 
lations, and the fentiments and duties. which are connected with 
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i) MMaclaine’s Difcourfes. 


them, the true dignity, happinefs, and glory of Human natare pro 
perly confift; and if men were attentive to thefe relations, and to 
the folemn derhands they have upon our fentiments and aétions, 
then felf-love (which is ‘perpetually crying out, who will tgw us 
any good ?) would be directed in its purfuits to the true fources of 
felicity. Then the irregular and unhappy excefles of a blind felf- 
love would be‘ reftrained by enlightened views of true happinefs 
and perfeGtion, and the love of ourfelves would be blended with 
the love of God, the love of order and virtue, the love of our 
country, and the love of mankind, And then would ceafe thofe 
fatal abufes of a natural, innocent, and inextinguifhable principle, 
which defeat the intention of that principle, and render it, accord- 
ing to the doétrine of the apoftle, the characteriftic of perilous and 
unhappy times,’ P. 131, 


We are not convinced that Chriftianity makes fuch a 
diftinction, or allows for this genuine patriotifm. Our Sa- 
viour’s beautiful parable of the Samaritan and the man 
wounded ‘by thi eves, feems to leave little room for this pa- 
triotifm in the way in which the term is generally underftood. 

A Chriftian is bound to love his neighbour as himfelf, and ta 
do good to perfons of every community whenever an occatfion 
may offer; but the love of the country or the community to 
wich he belongs, inafmuch as it encourages him to pro= 
mote the advantage of that community without regard to 
others, has no more concern with Chriftianity than the love 
ofa partner in a commercial houfe for the intereft of his 
firm. 
The laft dconite in the volume was delivered on the ap- 
pointment of a faft-day for averting the danger to which the 
ftate was expofed. In this fermon it is obferved, 


' © The prefent time is a time of danger, in which trying fcenes 
of calamity and darknefs may, be juftly apprehended, The awful 
events that alarm us on all fides, are proper to difpel all illufion on 
this head, and they muft naturally excite a painful fenfibility in 
every heart. —- There are three plagues which have for fome 
tirne paft been extending their fatal influence through a confidera- 
ble part of the continent; and they threaten the deftry@ion of all 
focial order, all perfonal fecurity and domeftic comfort, all public 
and national ‘felicity. They have been formed’ and foftered, fince, 
the commencement of the prefent century, in the bofom ‘of the 
moft corrupt nation in Chriftendom, and: have now iffved forth 
with combiaed fury ; carrying defolation and mifery wherever they: 
Come, and exciting painful anxiety wherever their approach is ap~ 
prehended.. And, as if the prefent period of. time were: to be 
marked with the ftrangeft charaéters of contradiétion: and abfurdi- 
ty, thefe plagues derive their origin from the fchools of a pretend 
ed. philofophy, whofe imperious pedagogues fet. themfelves up as 
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the law-givers and dictators of the human race. .And what are the 
plagues which this philofophy has produced? Alas! the tree is 
known by its ‘fruits; and its fruits are a {pirit of irreligion, a fpirit 
of popular commotion, and a fpirit of war and dominion, ex 
erted under the bloody maik of a fantaftic and fpurious liberty.” 
#. 42h.) iti ' Od .~VTS 

We cannot afcribe fo gréat ‘an effect to the abftraé 
principles:.of philofophy ; and twenty-five millions of men, 
the greater, part of whom could not read, were not to be af 
fe&ted by writings from the clofet. Indeed the. preacher 
himfelf alludes, im, the fame difcourfe, to a» much ftronger 
cauie for the overthrow of the French government, when he 
fays that its ¢ defpotifm and ,corruption-called indeed loudly 
for reiormation.’. If the fruits, of any doctrine, however, be 
a {pirit of irreligion, of popular commotion, of war and do- 
minion, we may confidently maintain, that they do not pros 
ceed from philofophy, but from fomething which ufurps its 
name ; for philofophy refides-not with irreligion, retires from 
popular commotion, and is a profefled enemy to war and do- 
minion. ‘ 

From this difcourfe it was natural to apprehend: that the 
overthrow -of the republic was near; for, if the preacher 
could fo plainly deicribe the fituation of the rulers of the couns 
try as in the. following lines, the difeafe was beyond the 
reach of medicine. ‘ What.1 have here in view (he fays) is 
a violent party {pirit, and,a want, of union among the heads 
and members of a nation, more efpecially in the profpe& of 
common danger.’ When we-recolleét the infurreGtion which 
took place fome years, before, and the fevere meafures which | 
the conquerors. adopted againft their enemies, we cannot be 
greatly iurprifed at the prevalence of fuch a fpirit. 

From the politics we return with pleafure to the general | 
contents of the volume, which; if they do nor make any very 
important addition to our flock of theology, enliven us: by 
fplendor of flyle; or invigorate us by-force of fentiment, may 
contribute to the inftruction of the reader, and éntitle the wre 
ter to our approbation and efteem.. 


Lone = ~_ 





Hiftorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, from the earlicft Period 
to the préfent Time : ry ‘ree abith Specimens and Analyfes 
of the moft celebrated’. Tragedies; iand shter/perfed with ovs 
caftonal Obfervations on the Italian Theatres; and. Biegra- 
phical notices of the principal Tragic Writersof Italy. By 
a Member 7 the Arcadian Academy of Rome, 4f0. Il, 14. 
Béards. Harding. 1799. 


aL labours of Mr. Rofcoe and’ fir Riehard Claytoti 
have! featonably invited: the “attention of their covnttymen'té 
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Italian literature, at) a time when they were in-danger of bet 
ing infeéted with a German. tafte. Italy, miferably enflaved 
as that couutry. has ‘been, and miferably as her fons: have de- 

nerateddnsthat flavery, has«never been without men worthy 
of better days,: Succeffively has Europe received laws from 
her arms, from her fuperftition, and from her tafte, almoft 
with equal bumility.-of fubmiffion. , 

¢ Earby enamoured’ {fays Mr. Walker) ‘ of the literattire of Ita- 
ly, it was, during many yearsj'my folace amidft the'corrofive cares 
of life. . Aniopportunity of vifiting the claflic fhores of that en- 
‘chanting clime' occurringy I availed myfelf of it, and returned a 
more enthufiaftic’ admirer, if-poflible, of the effufions of the Italian 
mufe.. Soon after.-my arrival‘in my native country, ill-health ob- 
liged me to. retire: from* the bufy hum of men,” and I funk into 
raral feclnfion’in a verdant vallev, watered by a ‘winding river, at 
the footiof a range of lofty mountains. Here I fammoned around 
me the fwans of the Po and the Arno, and, while f liftened to their 
mellifluous. ftrains, time pafled-me with an inaudible ‘ftep. ‘But 
though I nodonger fighed after the fociety which I had abandons 
ed, I felt an ardent defire to increafe its ftock of harmlefs pleafures, 
With this view the prefent work was undertaken. ~ Difcovering in 
Italian tragedy, a rich mine of- intellectual wealth, hitherto almoft 
totally unexplored by my countrymen, I determined, however ill- 
qualified {might be, to endeavour to direét their notice to this li- 
terary treafure. If they thould not-find me an intelligent guide, 
they will, I: truft, have no réafon ‘to accufe me of intentionally 
leading them<aftray. In tafte and judgment I may often fail; but 
in truth of reprefentation I flatter myfelf I fhall be generally found 
{crupuloufly corre&t. . Fortunate in’ my refearches, my collection 
of Italian tragedies is not inconfiderable ; and, following the advice 
of Prior, J invariably made it a point to read before I wrote. I 
do not, however, pretend to have read, or to bein poffeffion of all 
the dramas which I enumerate (though there are,’ indeed, few of 
them which I do not poffefs; and have not infpeéted), but as I was 
in no hafte to appear before the tribunal of the public, I not only 
carefully confulted, but freely laid under contribution, all the beft 
bibliothecal authorities and moft impartial dramatic critics, within 
my reach. - This occafioned-fuch a copious-flow of- matter, that 
had I not firmly refolved to adhere to my original idea of giving 
only a flight memoir, I fhould, perhaps, have deemed it neceflary 
to apologife for the bulk of my volume.’ _ p. iii, 


~The earlieft revival of dramatic exhibition in Italy was, 
according to Vafari, in 1304. ‘This was a reprefentation of 
the tortures of hell, ludicroufly exhibited upon a river: the 
{peétators crowded a bridge which broke under them, and 
many perfons perifhed, Crefcimbeni, Tirabofchi, and Maf- 
fei, with greater propriety, date the revival of the drama 
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from the appearance of two Latino tragedies. .written,pn.the, 


model of Seneca, by Albertino Muffato, who died, in..1 329. 

"Thele inquiries are more curious than important. . Lorenzo. 

de’. Medici;, Galeotto del, Carretto, and Antonio da Piftuia, 

contributed greatly to the advancement of the Italian drama ;, 

but all dramatic productions previous to the Sofonifbaof Trif, 

jino, are comparatively rude and inartificial. iin: dle 
The Italia Liberata, 2 poem which continues to. be priated. 

if not to be read, will probably perpetuate the name ef Tift 

fino. On this work he repoted his fame; yet it bas funk. 

into neglect. ‘Trifino, fays Mr. Warton, ‘ had tafte and bald- 

nefs enough to publith an epic poem, written, in, profelled 

imitation. of the Iliad. But this attempt, met with little re- 

gard or applaufe for the reafon on which its real mevit, was, 

tounded, It was-rejected as an infipid and uninterefling. per- 

formance, having few devils or Bn to recommend 

it.’ The author of this volume is of opinion, that Mr. War-, 

ton has affigned the true reafon why the Italia Liberata. .is: 

negleéted. ‘The popularity of Ariofto’s divine pocm mut 

stised have indifpéfed the people for admiring the Italia : it is 

a taper that would have beer luntinous in darkfiefs; but who 

would look at it-after the morning fun had-difplayed his gléry 7 | 

the writer is tame, infufferably minute in defcription, ‘ridicu- 

loufly fervile in imitation: no perfon can be pleafed with the; 

perutal of the. piece ; and perhaps only the epic poet .can pro= 

fit by it; for he will learn what to avoid. Even inthe cele. ; 

brated paffage of Sofonifba’s death, the characteriftic and cold 

minutenefs of the author appears : the chorus exclauns, 


Ahimé ! che quefta 4 pur troppo per tempo ; 


Ch? ancor non fiete nel vigefin’ anno. 


. Triffino’s play was foon followed by the Rofmunda and 
Orefta of Rucellai.- Dramatic compofitions now became po 
pular and numerous. In 1578 the Hadriana of Luigi.Grota: 
appeared. Mr. Walker has thus analyfed this tragedy, which 
fo clofely refembles Romeo and Juliet. 


‘ Diffentions having arifen between Hatrio, king of Adria, and 
Mezentius, a neighbouring prince, the armies of both kingdoms 
vet in a plain near the metropolis of Adria. The queen, attend- 
ed by Ler court, afcends the battlements of an high tower, to 
view the battle. adriana takes advantage.of the abfence of her 
mother, fo difclofé the fecret of her heart to her nurfe. She ac- 
Kriowledges that Latinus, the fon of Mezentius, her father’s enemy, 
had not only won her affections, but that fhe had given him fre-. 
quent meetings, at night, in the garden of the palace, under the 
fanction of the mago, or prieft, a character anfwering to the friar 
in Shakfpear’s play. The nurfe, with, charaéteriftic garrulity, cen- 
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fures her imprudent condué, and cautions her againft placing ima 
plicit confidence in the promifes of her lover, as all men, fhe 
dfferts, are falfe by nature. In the mean time, the queen re 
turns to deplore with her daughter, the impending danger which 
threatens the kingdom. The battle ftill rages, and a meffenger is 
difpatched to acquaint the queen that her only fon had juft fallen 
in fingle combat with Latinus. This event determines Hatrio to 
offer his daughter in marriage to the fon of the king of the Sa- 
bines. This offer is gladly accepted, and the young prince haftens 
to Adria to receive his promifed bride from the hands of her fa- 
ther. Orders are immediately iffued to prepare for the wedding. 
Joy pervades every breaft, but that of Hadriana, who laments a 
brother killed by her lover, and dreads at the fame time, the lofs of 
that lover. Unable to bear this accumulation of misfortunes, and 
incapable of devifing means of extrication, fhe has recourfe to the 
mago, who commiferates her fituation, and promifes her an opiate 
which fhe is to take the night previous to the intended wedding. 
This opiate is to hold her fenfes fteeped in fleep for &xteen hours. 


-_ Ecco la polve, ch’ io vo darvi, tanta 
Vi fara morta ftar, ben fedici hore. 


Dreffed in her bridal robes and crowned with a garland of flowers 
which fhe had culled herfelf, fhe retires alone to her chamber ; but 
ceiving borebodings which fhe vainly endeavours to fupprefs, 
fhe calls her’ damfels around her and bids to each a melancholy 
adieu. She then fummons her nurfe, and diteéts her to give her 


un vafo d’acqua frefca 
Per mitigar la fua fervida fete 
Pria, che al fonno vicin fi deffe in preda. 


* This vafe, which contained the opiate difguifed, fhe drains, 
andsthen extending herfelf on her bed, falls into’a profound fleep. 
The meffenger whois fent in the morning to defire her attendance 
at the altar, finds her apparently dead. 


* Da’ panni era coperta infino a piedi, 
Le belle man s’ havea~compofto al petto, 
Con le dita incrocciate, il volto, volto 
Al ciel tenea, 


" € Loud lamentations are then heard throughout the palace, and 
the preparations for the marriage ceremony give place to funeral 
rites. The body, followed by a long proceffion, crofles the ftage, 
attended by a chorus of priefts chaunting a folemn dirge, which 
the mother and nurfe of Hadriana occafionally interrupt with 
burfts of forrow. The body i is then depofited in the royal fepul- 
chre. Latinus hearing accidentally of the death of his miftrefs, 
firnifhes himfelf with poifon, and haftens to the place of her inter- 
mént, He enters, and carrying forth the body in his arms, pathe« 
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tically laments her untimely death and his own cruel defliny. Res 
folving not to furvive her, he fwallows the poifon, then prefiing her: 
again to his breafl, he perceives fome figns of life. 


O Dio, che fento? fento pur nel petto 
Batterle il core: e parmi, che fi mova, 
E che {piri ; Hadriana, ch’ é cotefto? 2 


¢ The princefs awakes, and, perceiving Latinus, finks, delight=' 
ed, into his arms. A tender fcene enfues, At length Latinus: 
feels the operation of the poifon, and acknowledges the rafh deed, 
but urges Hadriana to live for the fake of her family. He ftruggles, 
and expires. The inconfolable Hadriana vows not to furvive him. ; 
Juft at that moment the mago enters, attended by a friend: he en-. 
deavours, in vain, to’diffuade the princefs from her purpofe. She 
gives fome direétions in regard to the place and manner of her in-; 
terment, and then, raifing a dagger, which fhe held in her hand,) 
ftabs herfelf.’ P. 52. 


Mr. Walker adduces feveral paflages from Romeo and 
Juliet, in which he difcovers a refemblance to parts of Groto’s 
play. The refemblance is not very ftriking; it is not more 
than will neceflarily appear when two poets write upon the 
fame fubject. 

The Italian tragedies of this. period refemble the ancient 
dramas in the horror of their plots, and frequently in hinging 
upon the fyftem of fatalifm. The Acripanda of) Antonio 
Decio da Horte, is remarkable for its bloody feenes; and ftill 
more remarkable for the genius which it difplays. This 
extraordinary performance Mr, Walker has particularly no- 
ticed. | 


‘ The play is opened by the ghoft of Orfilia, the murdered wife 
of the king of Egypt, who quits the dark abyfs for the purpofe of 
inftigating her fon; the king of Arabia, to avenge her death, The 
following paffage in her addrefs to light, on firft perceiving its 
“ cheering beam,” will probably remind the reader of Milton’s 
bymg to that glorious emanation of the dejty. 


o chiara 

Luce del fol, ch’ a gli occhi noftri {copri 

I gran campi de I’ aria, e tutto quefto 

Bel magifterio de la man fuperna ; 

Io pur ti miro, e godo pur, ma poco 

Di mirarti e goderti a mi fia dato. 
But the part moft eminently deferving our attention as marking the 
theatrical tafte of the times, is the relation of the treatment of the 
hoftages fent to the king of Arabia, and the conduct of Acripanda 
upon that occafion. — Uffimano, king of Egypt, having murdered 
his firft wite Orfilia, in order to obtain the hand of Acripanda, 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI. May, 1799. G 
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expofes her infant fon on the banks of the Nile. After having 
been fuckled for fome time by a wolf, the child is found by a 
fhepherd, and carried to the court of the king of Arabia, where 
he is at length exalted to the throne. Stimulated by the fhade of 
his mother, he engages in a war with the king his father, whom 
he obliges to make a fhameful retreat from the field of battle. 
Fluthed with his viétory, and confident in his ftrength, he offers 
haughty terms of peace. The terms are acceded to, and the child. 
ren of Acripanda fent as hoftages. The cruel Arab, knowing 
them to be the children of the woman whofe charms had occafion- 
ed the death of his mother, dooms them to immediate death, and 
aéts himfelf as executioner, fevering, with his fword, the heads and 
limbs of thofe innocent viétims of his vengeance from their reek- 
ing bodies, A female attendant, who had formed part of their 
train, collects their {cattered members, and putting them into a bag 
of white linen, (candido lino) returns to the court of Uffimano. 
Meeting the queen, fhe relates the horrid circumftance, and pro- 
duces her bloody burthen, declining, at the fame time, to open the 
bag. But the queen infifts on feeing the remains of her children. 
The maid complies with a trembling hand, and as fhe produces 
each limb, minutely details the manner in which it had been 
ftruck off. 

(Ahi!) fu la bella garzonetta, cui 

Prende con una man gli aurei capegli 

Con P altra un colpo fu I’ eburnee fpalle 

Crudelmente diftefe ed hor quel membra 

Ed hor quefto ferille, ed al fin poi 

Del crudo ferro {uo la punta acuta 

Cento fiate immerfe, 

E cento la ritraffe 

Fuor del candido petto 

Solo ai colpi d’ amor per fegno eletto. 

Cadde ella a terra prona, 

E nel cader’ entre un fofpiro accolta 

Versa I’ anima fuora, 

E il bel volto leggiadro 

Qual colto fior, che il color ferbe ancora, &c. 


A long dialogue enfues between the chorus and the queen, who at 
length fummoning all her refolution, proceeds to affort the recking 
parts in order to reduce them to their original form, 


Non languite hor, yi prego, 

Ma intrepide, e ficure 

Durate, 6 mani, a la meft’ opra, mentre 
Che numerando, e raccogliendo io vado 
De i mi¢i figliuoi le diffipate membra ; 

E lor ridéno un’ altra volta quella 
Forma, ch’ hebber da me ne I’ alvo pria. 
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This pious office being performed, the queen retires and the 
chorus conclude the aét with an ode, But let us turn away from 
this fcene of horror. _We have had “ blood enough.” | cannot, 
however, difpatch this drarta- without obférving, that the fcene in 
which the fhades of Acripanda’s children appear, anmouncing their 
‘death, and informing their-mother that they go before to prepare 
a feat for her in heaven, evinces a maftershand, It is impoffible 
to read this fcene unmovediy byt in -reprefentation it muft have 
been deeply and tenderly. affeéting, 


¢ ACRIPANDAy Conus, Guosts of the Twins, 


* Ghofs. Thou to whom our birth we owe, 
Lov’d in life, and in the tomb, 
Turn and hear @ tale of woe; -- 
‘Furn and mark thy children’s asern. 


¢ Acrip, Heard I not a folemn ftrain 
Rifing on the midnight gale? — 
Yonder—hark ! it comes again. — 
Did-you hear it, virgins, rell ? 


© Cho. We foo heard it, 


¢ Acrip. Round and round 
Still | turn my aching fight ; 
Still ‘I hear the doleful found, 
Still the caufe is loft in night, 


¢ Ghofts. See thy daughter! fee thy fon! 
Thou, to whom our birth we owe, 
Are thofe features ftill unknown, 
And thefe kindred founds of woe? ~ 


¢ Acrip. Ha! your mangled forms I view 
Thro’ the parting veil of night ! 
Ts the hideous vifion true? 
Does a dream delude my fight? 


¢ If I wake, ah tell me why, 
Hov’ring on yon ¢loudy car, 
Thus you come, with fun’ral cry, 
- Sailing thro’ the midnight air 2 
¢ Why thofe pageants of the tom 
In terrific grandeur dreft ? 


If ye be my children,-—come 
Share my kifs, and foothe my breaft, 


‘ Ghofts, Learn.the law by fate impos’d, 
Ne’er a mother’s ifs to hate 5 
She’s a difembodied 
I, a form of empty air. 
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'f Acrip. 


§ Ghofs. 


‘¢ Gentle mother, ah refign 
Fruitlefs hopes and withes vain ; 

Our. cold lips will. never join ;- 

_ No embraces.foothe your pain, 


¢ Yet before each mounting mind . 
Sought the beaming orbs: above, 

Hither:down ‘our flight declin'’d 

To difcharge a: debt of love, 


-¢ But thofe tenements of clay - 
Which maternal love beftow’d, 
Mangl’d by a tyrant, lay 
Clofe’by Nile’s difhonour’d flood. 


Ceafe, ye languid fprings of life, 
Ceafe;.and give the conteft o’er !— 

Still condemn’d to mortal ftrife, _ > 
Never muft, I fee them more. 


Why lament our flight to know 
From thefe dens ef death and fhame, 
Scenes which mark the fons of woe 
Still with life’s degraded name? 


¢ Why lament to fee us foar 

Where the tides of tranfport flow, 
Gifted from the heavenly ftore 

Far beyond our lofs below ? 


¢ Would you with to lure us down 
Here to wander with the dead ? 

Tho’ the bright imperial crown 
Sparkled on each youthful head 2 


* What could thy maternal prayer 
Add to what We now enjoy? 
Thoufgnds here our tran{port fhare, 

Elder brethren of the fky. 


¢ Fickle chance no longer here 
Runs her ever changing round ; 

Sad misfortune’s frown fevere, 
Never clouds the hallow’d bound. 


¢ From the’ morning where it fprings 
To fweet Hefper’s twinkling light, 

Glancing, on its nimble wings, 
Spéeds our momentary flight. 


* Banifh forrow,—banith fears ;— 
Taint-not thus our pure delight, 

Nor with unavailing tears — 
Deprecate our heaven-ward flight. 








‘ In this vaft fublunar vault 

Tho’ condemn’d to wander ftill, 
May the memory of our lot, 
*  * Every hour with tranfport fill. 


* May the fates benignant join 
Ta thy life’s allotted f{pace, 

All the long revolving line, 
Sever’d from our haplefs days. 


© Acrip. Whither, denizens of air, 
Whither do you flit away ? 

* Ghofs. Your allotment to prepare 
In the bounds of endlefs day. 


“Chor, See! they mount, and now they go, 
Like an arrow from the bow. 
Now they fkim the ftarry bound !— 
Now they pierce the blue profound ! 
Melting now, like vapours gray, 
See the phantoms flit away, 
Where their forms they feem to fhroud 
Deep in yon difparting cloud ! 
High the heavenly portal glows ! 
Angeis open,—angels clofe ! 


© Acrip, Ah, they’re gone,—for ever gone, 
Like the dew that meets the fun. 
Virgins, what for me remains, 
But ceafelefs grief, and mental pains ! 


6 Chor. Smit with foul-fubduing fear, 
With thee we fhed the mingling tear, 
While faint hope, with dubious ray, 
To our bofom finds its way ; 
_ Hope, that wayward fancy bred 
This illufion of the dead.’ p. 112. 


The original fcene is omitted in our.extract, as being long, 
and lefs generally intelligible. Mr. Boyd’s tranflation, how- 
ever, is dilated ; and eiateautel’ it is feeble. 

Tales of horror kept an undifturbed poffeffion of the Ita- 
lian ftage till the commencement of the fevénteenth century. 
From chat period a more refined tafte beste to prevail. 
Ariofto, who delivers the prologue to the Hiola d’Alcina of 
count Fulvio Tefti, ¢ is made to lament the foftnefs-of the age, 
no longer able to bear the fight of the, fatal bowl or reeking 
dagger upon the ftage.’ To what abfurdity this refinement 
has degenerated is well known. In 1728 the Italians refuted 
a patient hearing to the Catone in Utica of Metaftafio, 
merely becaufe the hero appears wounded in the laft act. 
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It was about this period that the opera began to gain ground 
in Italy. Mr. ‘Walker inquires into its origin, and the re- 
fpeétive claims of Sulpitius, Bergamo de Botta, Orazio Vec- 
chi and Rinuccini, to the honour, if fuch it may be called, of 
this invention. All that is certain on this unimportant fub- 
ject is, that the firft opera appeared at Venice in 1634. For 
the credit of European tafte and common fenfe, we fhould 
be pleafed with an opportunity of recording the extinétion of 
thefe execrable compofitions. One effort was made by Cotta 
the actor to reftore tragedy to its former popularity, He in- 
vited the public to the Ariftodemo of Dottore: tragic repre« 
fentation had been fo long difufed as to produce the effeét of 
novelty ; and the merits of the play and the performer pro 
cured for it a thort triumph: but the Italians foon returned 
to their fongs and buffvonery. 


‘In the brilliant period on which we are now entering, the li« 
terati of Italy foon began to emancipate themfelves from the men- 
tal fervitude of which Voltaire and Gibbon complain. This is 
attributed to the inftitution of the Accademia degli Arcadi, or Ar- 
cadian Academy. of Rome, in 1690. Here the fpirit of emula- 
tion roufed the fhackled, or latent powers of the mind, and afpir- 
ing hopes led to the cultivation of elegant literature in all its 
branches. From this academy colonies fpread themfelves through- 
out Italy. Its genial warmth diffufed itfelf univerfally, and fruc- 
tified the feeds of genius, or matured its crudeft fruits, 

‘ Of an inftitution which had fo happy an effeét on Italian lite- 
rature, fome account ought to be given in a work which pretends 

to treat of one of its moft important branches, 

‘ The literary fociety which gave birth to the Accademia degli 
Arcadi, was formed by Vincenzio Leonio a native of Spoletto, 
and rofe into notice under the aufpices of Chriftina, queen of 
Sweden. Ona fine evening in the fummer of 1690, while this 
fociety held a meeting in a verdant meadow, watered by the Ti- 
ber, near the caftle of Sant’ Angelo, the idea of giving a paftoral 
name to the body was conceived. ‘Touched with the recital of an 
eclogue, a member exclaimed, in a fit of enthufiafm, “ methinks I 
behold at this moment, the Arcadia of ancient Greece, and hear 
the fweet and fimple ftrains of its fhepherds!” The fame en- 
thufiaftic fpirit inftantly pervaded every breaft, and it was refolved, 
on the fpot, that each member fhould affume a paftoral name and 
character, and the fociety be denominated gli Arcadi. From the 
open fields the meetings were now removed to filent groves, or to 
the “ trim gardens” of the Roman metropolis, The nobility of 
both fexes, and even crowned heads, affociating with this troop of 
literary fhepherds, a feat amongft gli Arcadi became an objeét of 
ambition. When John V, king of Portugal vifited Rome in 
1726, he was fo much pleafed with this inftitution, that he pur- 
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chafed a garden on the Janiculuim, and had it fitted up for the re» 
ception of the academy under the direction of Antonio Canevari, 
a ‘celebrated Roman architect. In this garden, which is now 
called Bofco Parrafio, the laws of the fociety are infcribed on 
marble tablets, and monuments are raifed to the memory of diftin- 
guifhed members. Here ftated meetings are held between the 
months of May and Oétober.—And as the cuftoms and manners 
of Arcadia are affected, the proceedings are dated by olympiads. 
Crefcimbeni, the hiftorian and firft cuftode of this academy, re- 
lates, that at a meeting held in the gardens of prince Giuftiniani in 
1705, the olympic games were performed on a circular theatre co- 
vered with green tapeftry, and furrounded with lofty wooden py- 
ramids clothed with laurel branches, each pyramid bearing in the 
front prefented to the theatre, an infcription in marble to the me- 
mory of a deceafed member.’ Pp. 207. 


This foolery could not, we think, have been fo gravely 
narrated by any but an Arcadian. But, when Mr. Walker 
confiders himfelf as Eubante Tirinzio, a few paftoral flights 
muft be allowed. The dedication is truly Arcadian. 


‘ To the right honourable, Lavinia, countefs Spencer. 


‘ It cannot excite wonder, that the “ tablet ftarting” into ex- 
iftence, and notes that * lift the foul on feraph wings,” fhould 
tempt an ardent admirer of the elegant arts to enter the bowers of 
Wimbledon. Let me, however, madam, entreat your pardon for 
this intrufion ; and, while I bend at the fhrine of wit and beauty, 
permit me to lay this humble offering at your feet.’ 


Soon after the Arcadians had, according to Mr. Walker, 
introduced a correct tafte into Italy, Metaftafio arofe. Our 
author juftly more that the powers of fuch a mind fhould 
have been fhackied by the trammels of mufic: he adds, ‘ Di- 
vine bard! if thy meek fpirit ftill hovereth over this fublunary 
fphere, extend thy —_— care to the accomplifhed Briton 
who has lately raifed a monument of elegant ftructure to thy 
name!’ This is a burft of paftoral enthufiafin ! 

Many diftinguifhed names adorn the dramatic hiftory of 
Italy after this period. The memoir concludes with the offer 
of merited praife to Alfieri and Monti. 


“Impatient of the tedium of an inaétive life, and nobly ambi- 
tious of fame, count Vittorio Alfieri of Afti, while yet a youth, 
ftruck into the dramatic walk. Cid che mi mofle a fcrivere da 
prima,” fays he, “ fu la noja, e il tedio d’ ogni cafa, mifto a bollor 
di gioventu, defiderio du gloria, e neceffita di occuparmi in qualche 
maniera, che pit fofle confacente alla mia inclinazione.” Such 
was the ardour with which he engaged in this new purfuit, that he 
produced, in lefs than fix months, a tragedy entitled Cleopatra, 
which was, he candidly confeffes, what might be expected from 
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his ignorance and prefumption,—* un moftro.” Yet this play, 
he informs us, was twice reprefented on the public ftage in Turin 
where, “ fia detto a vergogna degli uditori non meno che dell’ 
autore,” it was not only khvard and tolerated, but even applauded. 
‘Fhus fuddenly transformed, to ufe his own words, from a dif- 
fipated youth into a tragic author, he determined to endeavour at 
qualifying himfelf to fupport his new character, In order to this, 
much was to be done. He had little Latin, but no Greek,—was 
totally ignorant of Englifh,—and had paid fo little attention to the 
cultivation of the Italian language, that his knowledge of the 
** pura lingua Tofcana,” was * preflo che all’ abbicci.” He there- 
fore thought it neceflary to abftain from his favourite indulgence,— 
the perufal of French authors,—and devote himfelf to the ftudy of 
the beft Italian writers with a view to acquiring the means of 
clothing his ideas in a fuitable garb. He did not, however, neg- 
lect the book of nature: indeed he mutt be allowed to have 
ftudied it with uncommon fuccefs. He feems to have explored, 
with the inquifitive eye of genius, all the receffes of the human 
mind, and to have noted with anxious care, the workings of the 
paffions in all their various modifications. Hence the power 
which he acquired over them. But however ardently he might 
have laboured to attain the maftery of his vernacular tongue, he 
undoubtedly failed in the attempt; for even in his moft elaborate 
works, his diction is harfh, inelegant, and fometimes, ungramma- 
tical. ‘ Peccato,” fays an Italian critic fpeaking of the beauties 
of our author's tragedies, “* che tante gemme fiano ftate legate in 
piombo, che col fuo trifto coloro abbate ed infievolifce il loro 
ftupendo fplendore.” His language, neverthelefs, is nervous and 
appropriate: in fact, in his “ hoarfe rough verfe,” we often hear 
a mighty voice, at whofe pealing found vice ftands appalled. 

‘In the conftruétion of his dramas our author departs from the 
ancient model. He rejects the chorus, and is heedlefs of the 
unities. Sparing of confidants, he abounds in monologues. And 
from mifmanagement of his fituations, he often fails in illufion. 
Still, however, his genius predominates: his dramas, with all their 
faults, feldom fail to producé the intended effect.’ P. 294. 


From Alfieri, Mr. Walker is fparing in quotations; he 
feems more defirous of cenfuring the political opinions of that 
writer than of pointing out. his poetical merit. A {plendid 
paffage is given from the Ariftodemo of ‘Monti. 


© Ariftod. Ebben : fia quefto adunque 
L” ultimo orror, che dal mio labbro intendi. 
Come or vedi tu me, cosi vegg’ io 
L’ ombra fovente della figlia uccifa, 
Ed ah:i quanto tremenda! Allor che tutte 
Jormon le cofe, ed io fol veglio, e fiedo 
Al chiaror fioco di notturno lume, 








‘ Avifted. 
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Ecco il lume repente impallidir(i, 

E nell’ alzar degli occhi ecco lo fpettro 
Starmi d’ incontro, ed occupar la porta 
Minacciofo, e gigante. Egli ¢ ravvolto 
In manto fepolcral, quel manto {teffo, 
Onde Dirce coperta era quel giorno, 
Che paffd nella tomba. I fuoi capelli 
Aggruppati nel fangue e nella polve , 

A rovefcio gli cadono ful volto, 

E pit lo fanno, col celarlo, orrendo. 
Spaventato io m’ arretro, e con un grido 
Volgo altrove la fronte ; e mel riveggo 
Seduto al fianco, Mi riguarda fifo, 

Ed immobile ftaffi, e non fa motto. 

Poi dal volto togliendofi le chiome, 

E, piovendone fangue, apre la vefte 

E {quarciato m’ addita utero e feno 

Di nera tabe ancor ftillante e brutto. 

To lo refpingo, ed ei piu fiero incalza, 

E col petto mi preme e colle braccia. 
Parmi allora fentir fotto la mano 
Tepide e rotte palpitar le vifcere, 

E quel tocco d’ orror mi drizza i crini. 
Tento fuggir : ma pigliami lo {pettro 
Traverfo i fianchi, e mi ftrafcina a’ piedi 
Di quella tomba, e qui t’ afpetto, grida : 
E cio detto {parifce. 


Then hear me, and be this the laft 
Of thy kind fympathy. I have too oft 
Profan’d your ear with tales that nature fhrinks 
To liften to. ‘Too true, alas, were all, 
And this is too authentic, as thefe eyes, 
And throbbing heart, confefs. 

I faw the fhade 

Of my fall’n daughter in the dead of night 
When all things flept around, but guilt and woe 
That ’woke with me: I faw her as I fat 
By the faint gleams of an expiring lamp. 
It fuddenly grew pale. I rais’d my eyes 
And there it ftood, a tow’ring, ghaftly thape 
In a fepulchral ftole that-wrapt around 
Its limbs of giant mold. It was the drefs 
That Dirce wore when in the tomb they laid 
Her mangled limbs. On me a lowering look 
She threw, and in a pofture that deny“d 
Efcape (if I had thought on that) fhe ftood 
Full in the paflage, O’er her hideous front 
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Her matted ringlets hung with duft and blood 
Defil’d, a horrid fhade ! and feem’d a mafk, 
Far, far more horrible than what they hid. 

I ftarted back, and with a frightful {cream — 
Of terror, turn’d away my face,—but there, 
There ’twas at my fide, in hideous ftate 
Enthron’d ! On me it fixt its ftern regard, 
And fat awhile unmov’d and dumb as death. 
Then on a fudden ftarting up, it drew 

From its pale features the difhevell’d hair 
That rain’d on me a bloody fhower. But not 
Content with this, it threw its funeral veft 
Afide, in wide difplay, and. fhew’d the deed 
Of this difaftrous hand, I ftrove to clofe 
The horrid fcene, and drew the flowing veft 
Together clofe. With frantic hatte, fhe rent 
Again the bloody veil away : then clafp'd 
My bofom to her bofom with main force. 
Methonght I felt her agonizing heart, 

And her torn bowels, underneath my hand, 
Yet palpitating with remains of life. 

My locks were briftled up with fear. I try’d 
In vain to fly. With mighty hand fhe feiz’d 
Her trembling victim, led me to her tomb, 
And here I wait thy coming! with a fcream 
Aloud fhe cry’d ;—then vanith’d from my view.’ p. 318. 


Our readers, we hope, will not form their judgment of the 
Italian lines from the miferable tranflation annexed ; for a 
more miferable tranflation we had never occafion to cenfure. 
The fimplicity and the nature of the original are totally de- 
ftroyed. 

Mr. Walker’s lfnguage is fometimes affected, but only 
when he attempts to enliven his work by fine writing. If the 
tranflations had been better, we could have wifhed them to 
be more numerous; but the inaccuracies of thefe are not im- 
putable to Mr. Walker. The praife of laborious refearch 
he certainly merits; and, for a curious and‘important vo- 
lume, he is entitled to the thanks of the public. 





De Orygynale Cronyk:! of Scotland, be Androw of Wyntown, 
Priowr of Sanét Serfis Ynche in Loch Levyn. Now firft 
publifhed, with Notes, a Gloffary, &c. 4 David Mac- 
pherfon. 2 Vols. Svo. 2. 2s. Boards. Egerton. 


WE are glad to fee any original monument of hiftory re- 
deemed from a precarious exiftence in mere manufcript, and 
fecured to pofterity by means of the prefs. The prefent is 
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indeed of little importance, as the continuator of Fordun had 
before extracted all the memorable facts: but let us hear the 
editor. 


¢ Androw of Wyntown, not inferior to Fordun in hiftoric me- 
rit, has alfo an equal claim to the title of an original hiftorian of 
Scotland : for, though he furvived Fordun, it is certain, that he 
never faw his work; and his Chronicle has the advantage, not only 
of being completed to the period which he propofed, but even of 
being revifed and greatly improved by himfelf in a fecond copy. 
It has alfo the further advantage, for fuch it furely ought to be 
eiteemed, of being written in the language of the country 


‘ Tyl ilke mannys wndyrftandyng ; 


whereas the information contained in all the other hiftories of Scot- 
land preceding the middle of the feventeenth century, if we except 
the brief chronicle fubjoined to fome manufcripts of Wyntown, 
and the tranflations of Ballenden and Read, was effectually con- 
cealed from the unlearned part of mankind under the veil of a dead 
or a foreign language. 

‘In Wyntown’s Chronicle the hiftorian may find what for want 
of more antient records, which have long ago perifhed, we muft 
now confider as the original accounts*of many tranfactions, and 
alfo many events related from his own knowlege or the reports of 
eye-witneffes. His faithful adherence to his authorities appears 
from comparing his accounts with unqueftionable vouchers, fuch 
as the Foedera Angliz, and the exifting remains of the Regifter of 
the priory of St. Andrews, that venerable monument of antient 
Scottith hiftory and antiquities, generally coceval with the faéts re- 
corded in it, whence he has given large extracts, almoft literally 
tranflated. All thefe we have hitherto been obliged to take at fe- 
cond or third hand in copies by Bower and others, with fuch ad- 
ditions and embellifhments as they were pleafed to make to Wyn- 
town’s fimple and genuine narrative. 

¢ An ecclefiaftical hiftorian of Scotland can no-where find fo 
good an account of the bifhops of St. Andrews, with occafional 
notices concerning the other fees, as from Wyntown, who in de- 
fcribing the churches, their buildings and paraphernalia, fhews him- 
felf quite at home. 

‘ The compiler of a Scottith peerage may obtain from Wyn- 
town more true information concerning the antient noble families 
of Scotland, than is to be found in any work extant, except the ac- 
Curate and elaborate refearch made by the ‘late lord Hailes in the 
celebrated Sutherland cafe, wherein he has repeatedly had recourfe 
to our author for proofs of the laws and cuftoms of fucceffion, 

* In this view the lawyer will alfo find the Chronicle of Wyn- 
town an ufeful addition to his library, and may confult it with ad- 
vantage, when called upon to adjuft a difputed inheritance in an 
antient family, 
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* As a fpecimen of the language of Scotland, a faithful and cot- 
rect edition of Wyntown muft be an acquilfition to the philologifts 
of every country, whofe language is of Gothic origin; feeing that 
no manufcript of any Scottifh work known to exift comes into any 
degree of comparifon in point of antiquity and purity with the royal 
manufcript of Wyntown, nor even with the Cotton one. In Wyn- 
town’s work we have near three hundred lines of Barber, the only 
Scottifh writer prior to himfelf now extant, in a more genuine ftate 
than in any manufcript or edition of Barber’s own work: and, what 
is infinitely more valuable, he has fortunately preferved to us a little 
elegiac fong on the death of king Alexander III. which muft be 
near ninety years older than Barber’s work. This is alone fuffi- 
cient with every reader of tafte to ftamp a very high value on 
Wyntown,’ Vol. i. p. ii. 

We fhall not fill our pages with extracts from. this bulky 
publication, as few of our readers will perufe the old lan- 
guage of Winton. Let it fuffice to inform them, that all the 
parts of Winton, which relate to the hiftory of Scotland, are 
here preferved; and that thofe which concern general hiftory 
are with propriety omitted, the contents only ot fuch chapters 
being mentioned. Pretixed is an elaborate gloffary ; and at 
the end appear fome notes, and an ample index. 

So far is well: but we thould fail in our duty to the public, 
if we fhould not point out fome faults which merit repre- 
henfion. 

The quaint and affected introduCtion of Saxon letters into 
the text is a ridiculous abfurdity, Chaucer wrote from fifty 
to twenty years before this chronicler ; yet no editor has dreame 
ed of rendering his pages more unintelligible by fuch obfcure 
orthography. Should Mr. Macpherfon publifh any more of 
works, we would advife him to print all his pages in ftri 
SJac-fimile; and then he may remain in mift like a highland 
feer, inacceffible to profane eyes. We beg leave to reter him 
to Frank’s Northern Memoirs, (@ maif? rayre and wncommown 
buke) for the ftory of the Dundee taylor and the invifible ftone, 
as a proper hieroglyphic of his ob/cure exertions. If an editor 
cannot throw light, he ought at leaft not to throw darknefs ; 
but Mr. Macpherfon feems to pride himfelf in his prim preci- 
fion of priftine purity ! The very name of the author muft be 
perverted, though quoted, by almoft every writer on Scotifh 
antiquities, by the well-known orthography of Andrew 
Winton. 

A more heavy charge is, that the editor’s preface and notes 
abound with plagiariims from the produétions of Mr. Bin- 


kerton, Mr. Macpherfon affects never to mention that.author. 
Like the ofirich, he hides his head, and thinks that no one fees 
him. : . Sa 
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The unwieldy pomp of the publication is another objec- 
tion. The two heavy volumes, printed in large letter, and on 
very thick paper, might eafily have been compreffed into one. 
As Mr. Macpherfon feems a kind of fcion or flip of Tom 
Hearne, though without one half of his jearning, we fufpect 
that Hearne’s Fordun has been his prototype. We mean the 
copies printed on large paper ;: for Mr. Macpherfon feems not 
to have feen thofe which are on {mall paper, though they are 
more commodious and ufeful than the others, 
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Confiderations fur la France. Londres, 14797. 
Confiderations re/pedting France. 8vo. Dulau. 


ALTHOUGH it is affirmed in the preface that this work is not 
the produétion of a Frenchman, we are inclined, from internal evi- 
dence, to be ofa contrary opinion. Jt appears to us to come from the 
liyely pen of one of thofe emigrants, who ftill look with fond hope 
ta the reitoration of the ancient monarchy, as foon as the people fhail 
become weary of the oppreflions which they fuffer under pretence 
of republican liberty. In all publications of this kind, the fame 
fentiments feem to prevail. When religion is handled, it is that re- 
ligion which eftablifhes the divine right_of kings, and confequeutly 
ftigmatifes every {pecies of refiftance as criminal: where govern 
ment is difcuffed, it is the government of monarchical France in all 
its power and {plendor. 

The ‘ Confideration*¥ involve conjectures on the views of provi- 


dence in the French revolution, and remarks on the deftruétion of , 
the human fpecies, on the anti-religious character of the revolution, . 


and on divine influence in political conftitutions. The writer alfo 
fpeaks of fymptoms of nullity in the French government, of the 
probable mode in which a counter-revolution will happen, and of 
the dangers of it; and he gives a fragment of a hiftory of the French 
revolution, by David Hume. This is an ingenious contrivance of 
the author to produce a poffhumou;s work, by giving {craps from 
Hume’s hiftory of the Cromwellian times, and applying them to 
the circumftances of France. With regard to the mode in which‘ a 
counter-revolution may be brought about,’ ke has not made {fatis- 
faftory arrangements, but conjectures that three or four perfons 
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may accomplifh that bufinefs. |‘ Letters from Paris will announce 
to the provinces that France has a king ; and the provincials wilt 
exclaim, vive Je roi! At Paris the people will perceive, fome morn- 
ing when they rife, that they have a king. “ Is it poffible ?”” they 
will fay—“ well, what a ftrange thing! Do you know at which 

ate he will enter? We ought immediately to hire windows, for 
there will be a great concourfe of people.” 

- To thofe who confider the fickle difpofition of the French, thefe 
illufions may not feem very abfurd; and fuch ideas may render 
the fituation of emigrants more comfortable, by keeping up their 
hopes, This at leaft appears to be the intention of the prefent 
writer, who, in default of argument, draws largely on a lively ima~ 


gination. 
Nouveaux Intéiréts de P Europe depuis la Révolution Frangaife. 


New .Interefs of Europe from the French Revolution. 800. 25. 
| De Boffe. 17098. 


This pamphlet contains a fuperficial fketch of the actual fituation 


‘of the powers of Europe, as well as of the predicament in which 


they may probably ftand, when they fhall have reftrained the French 
within due bounds. The whole is hafty f{peculation ; and the au- 
thor has not thought it neceffary to enter deeply, either as to fa& or 
reafoning, into the ftate of any one power. With refpeét to Great. 
Britain, he pays very high compliments to the wifdom of our mi- 

niftry, exemplified in maintaining fo arduous a ftruggle for fix 
years, againft enemies who have conquered a great part of Europe; 
and he expeéts the moft important confequences from lord Nelfon’s 
victory. ‘That triumph, he thinks, will prevent Buonaparte from 
returning to Europe, or from being affifted by the French governs 
ment: it will accelerate the deftruction of his army, which will’be 
completed, partly by the climate, and partly by the Turks and 
Arabs ; this viétory likewife fecures to Great Britain the alliance of 
the Ottoman emperor and the commerce of the Levant, gives our 
fleets the command of the Mediterranean, faves Naples, takes 
Malta, Corfu, &c. from the French, and will revive the courage of 
Italy and Germany. In fome of thefe conjeétures, it is obvious 

that our author has been too fanguine ; for, without the co-opera- ' 
tion of the land forces of Europe, it does not appear that our moft 
brilliant victories have a permanent influence on the ftate of the 


* 


war, 


Report of Committee of Secrecy of the Houfe of Commons. Ordered 
to be printed 15th March, 1799. 8vo. 25. Stockdale. 1799. 


This report contains a fuccinét account of various focieties in 
Great-Britain and Ireland. The exiftence of moft of thefe fo~- 
cieties, the plans on which they acted, their organifation and confti- 
tution, were generally known through the medium of the public 
papers ; and there is fcarcely a fingle point advanced in the report, 
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which would not have fuggefted itfelf to any one, appointed to 
draw up an account of thefe focieties, from the documents which 
the members had printed and diftributed. The following are the 
moft material parts of the opinion of the committee, which may be 
confidered as a prelude to fome farther reftraints on public and pri 
vate meetings. 


* Upon a review of all the circumftances which have come un- 
der the confideration of your committee, they are deeply imprefied 
with the conviction—That the fafety and tranquillity of thefe 
kingdoms have, at different periods from the year 1791 to the pre- 
fent time, been ‘brought into imminent hazard, by the traitorous 
plans and practices of focieties, acting upon the principles, and dee 
voted to the views of our inveterate foreign enemy.’ P. 36, 





‘ Your committee have feen, with fatisfaction, the powers which 
in conformity to the ancient practice and true principles of the 
conftitution have from time to timé, as the urgency required, been 
confided to his majefty’s government; and they feel it their duty 
particularly to remark, that the power of arrefting and detaining 
fufpected perfons (a remedy fo conftantly reforted to by our an- 
ceftors in all cafes of temporary and extraordinary danger) has, un- 
der the prefent new and unprecedented circumftances, been found 
particularly efficient, It has greatly interrupted and impeded the 
correfpondence with the enemy, and has checked, from time to 
time, the progrefs and communication of fedition and treafon at 
home. But from particular circumftances which have come under 
the obfervation of your committee in the courfe of their enquiry, 
they feel it their duty to remark, that the good effects of this mea- 
{ure would be rendered more compleat, and the public tranquillity 
better fecured, if the leading perfons who ‘have been, or may be, 
hereafter detained on fufpicion of treafonable praétices, fhall here- 
after be kept in cuftody in places fufficiently diftant from the me- 


tropolis.’ P. 37 


* Although your committee do not think it any part of their pro- 
vince to fuggeft particular meafures, the confideration of which muft 
be left to the wifdom of parliament ; they cannot forbear particularly 
and earneftly preffing their unanimous opinion, that the fyftem of 
fecret focieties, the eftablifhment of which has, in other countries, uni- 
formly preceded the aggreffion of France, and, by facilitating the 
progrefs of her principles, has prepared the way for her arms, cane 

»yhot be fuffered to exift in thefe kingdoms, compatibly with the 
fafety of their government and conftitution, and with their fecurity 
againft foreign force and domeftic treafon.’ FP. 38. 

In the body of the report notice is taken of the Scotch conven- 
tion in 1792, of the meetings in London, the trials in 1794, the 
meeting at Copenhagen-houfe in 1795, the progrefs of the fociety 
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of United Iriflmen, and the natyre of other focieties. The ap-" 
pendix, which is larger than the report, contains the addreffes of 
various focieties, forms of oaths, &c. The members affert, as the 
bafis of thefe eftablifhments, the right of every man to worfhip God 
according to his own opinion, and to vote by himfelf, or his repre- ” 
fentative, in the formation of laws for the public good. According ‘ 
to the report, thefe claims are’ merely pretexts for enlifting the dif- 

contented under their banners, and overthrowing the conftitution 

of the country. Without entering into a nice fcrutiny, we fhall 

only add, that every one who wifhes to form a true idea of the fa- 

cieties, may confult this publication with advantage. 


Report from the Committee of Secrecy, of the Houfe of Lords in Tre- 
‘land, as reported by the Right Hon. Fohn Earl of Clare, Lord 
High Chancellor, Auguft 30, 1798. 8vo. 15. Od. Debrett. 


1798. 

The chief features of the late attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Ireland are ftrongly delineated in this report, to which are | 
added the confeflions of the leaders of the united Irifhmen. 


Neutrality of Prufia. Tranflated from the German. 8vo. 15. 6d, 
Wright. 1799. 


This pamphlet is faid to have had an extenfive circulation on 
the continent; but we prefume that this is the mere aflertion of 
the bookfeller, who wifhes to promote the fale of the tranflation. 
The obje& of the writer was to urge Pruflia toan unionwith Auf- 
tria againft France, and to invite the powers toa fufpenfion of their 
mutual jealoufies and diftrufts, till they had fubdued the common 
enemy. They could unite, it is obferved, for the partition of Po- 
land ; and mutual fafety is as great a call for their exertions as mu¢ 
tual plunder. A quotation of a fpeech delivered by Craflus 
in the fenate, when he was on the point of marching againft 
Spartacus, is applied to the ftate of the Germans, and to the pure 
pofe of animating them in this conteft. ‘ Before war was declared, 
every man avowed his opinion ; but, when once the fenate had 
adopted a refolution, private opinion gave way to public confide- 
rations.’ It is notorious, that, when Pruffia and Auftria attacked 
France, the war was a mere war of the cabinets of thofe two coun- 
tries againft the general fenfe of Germany; and the Germans are 
not likely to give up their private opinions, unlefs it fhould appear 
that it is the intereft of the people, as well as of the prince, to con- 
tinue or renew the war with France. From various caufes it has 
happened that the body of the people feel fome degree of apathy in 
this conteft ; and in Bavaria and Saxony particularly, the French 
intereft, notwithftanding the revolutionary atrocities, has ftill the 
preponderance. On the concluding fentence of this work impar- 
tial pofterity will decide: * Let us recolleé& that the French only 


are the difturbers of the happinefs the world poflefled ten years ago ; 
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and let each man, by his means and by his example, contribute to 
deliver his country and Europe from their fpoil.’ 


ProposeD Unrow BETWEEN GREAT BRriTAIN AND IRELANDs 


Competency of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Treland to in- 
corporate their Legiflatures : with Jome Remarks upon the Debate 
in the Irife Houfe of Commons upon the Addrefs. By the Author 
of the * Neceffity of an incorporate Union between Great Britain and 
Treland*,’ 8vo. 1s. Wright. 1799. 


Some have faid that ‘the legiflatures of Great Britain and Ireland 
are incompetent to the meafure.’ The author of this pamphlet afferts 
that they are not, and, in contradiction to Mr. Locke, invefts * the 
legiflature with the attribute of abfolute and uncontrolled fuprema- 
cy. The writers upon our government boldly call it’ (he continues) 
*the omnipotence of parliament.’ They do indeed call it fo boldly, 
if not blafphemoufly ; and the expreffion, we think, is inapplicable. 
“It is by thefe-and fimilar abufes of language that a plain queftion is 
enveloped in a cloud of difficulties, 

The power of the legiflature is very differently modified in dif- 
ferent countries ; and the king of Great Britain is fupreme in feve- 
ral legiflative bodies, whofe power certainly falls fhort of omnipo- 
tence. He is fupreme in Great Britain, Ireland, Hanover, and 
Jamaica. But the legiflature of Ireland has not long been inde- 
pendent of that of Britain; and, in Hanover, the legiflative power 
is reftrained by the laws and cuftoms of the Germanic empire, To 
determine the competency of any legiflative body to a particular 
aét, we muft be acquainted with the principles on which it is form- 
ed: all metaphyfical or abftraé& notions of this point lead us only 
into error. When Louis XVI. called together his three eftates, 
he reftored the ancient conftitution of France; but it may juftly be 
doubted whether the three bodies thus aflembled had a right to cail 
themfelves a national afflembly, to affert omnipotence, as vefted in 
themfelves and their king, and to proceed to an entire change of 
the conftitution. Now if a legiflature be invefted, according to 
our author, * with the attribute of abfolute and uncontrolled fu- 
premacy,’ we muft allow that the French legiflature, confifting of 
the king and the three eftates, had a right to new-model the go- 
vernment; yet, if we éxamine the nature of the meeting, for 
what purpofe it was called, and what inftructions the members re- 
ceived from their conftituents, we cannot allow them to have been 
competent to all the aéts which have marked in fuch horrid co- 
jours the progréfs-of the French revolution. 

The old maxim feems in this cafe to deferve attention. A des 
legate cannot inveft another with his power, When the members 


® See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XXV. p. 30. 
fair, Rey. Vor. XXVI. Moy, 1799. H 
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of an affembly are delegated to perform certain offices, atid it is not 
fpecified in their writ that they may transfer their power to others 
or deftroy it, they are bound by the general law of delegation, and 
‘cannot exercife fuch acts of authority Without the peculiar confent 
of their conftituents. Hence we cannot too much applaud the 
conduc of the Britifh parliament in relinquifhing a queftion to 
‘whic’ the Irith nation has teftified fo'much repugnance. The ar- 
_guments have been fairly ftated in both countries; and even if a 

majority in the Irif houfe of commons could be procured, either 
by intimidation or corruption, flill, if the body of the nation fhould 
‘not clearly fee the advantages of the union, there would certainly be 
impolicy (perhaps we may not be allowed to add, injuftice) in en- 
‘forcing it. 

Our author is of opinion, that there muft be a reform of parlia- 
ment, an union, or a geveral revoltin Ireland. But this and fimilar 
,expreffions go only to the expediency of the meafure. The legality 

.of the means employed to produce it imay ftill remain doubtful ; 
sand we muft fee more convincing arguments than any in this 
work, before we fully accede to the general doctrine of the com- 


petericy ofa delegated body to defiroy that power which it was 


commiflioned only to exercife during a limited period. 


“Treland profiting by E sample ; 3 or the Queftion, whether Scotland has 
gained, or-lof, by an Union with England, fairly difeufed. In 
a Letter from a Gentleman in Edinburgh to his Friend in Dublin. 


Svo. 1s. Chapple. 
That Scotland has been rapidly improving in commerce, agricul- 


_ture, and population, fince the union, is a faét known to every one 


who is acquainted with that country ; and, if any one hefitates on 
_thisfubject, the ftatements in this pamphlet will remove all doubt 
from his mind.. Whether this improvement has arifen from the 


union, is another queition ; and, if we do not attribute every thing 
-to that union, we are fe hick, that without it Scotland would 
“not have rifen to its prefent eminence. ‘The affertion, that Eng- 


dand is a ftep-mother to Scotland, cannot have much weight, when 
it is confidered that the great encouragement given to the Scotch 


“was at one time a foundation for public clamour, and that, at this 


moment, the application of a Scotchman for any place under go- 


-vernment is not lefs attended to than that of an Englifhman. 


Confiderations on the Competency of the Parliament of Ireland to accede 


to an Union with Great Britain. By the Right Hon: Charles, 
Vifcount Falkland. Svo. Od. Wright. 1799. 


‘If the parliament has not the right of deciding upon all quefs 
tions, where does that right of decifion ftop ?? To this it may be an- 
Awered, that the terms, all queftions, are too general; for it would 
“not be difficult to ftate certain cafes in which the decifion of that 
aflembly would not’be val. Shay it might be Propoted as a 
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queftion, that there fhould: no longer -be-houfes of lords and 
commons, and that the whole power of legiflation fhould, as in 
Ruffia, be vefted in the fovereign. The decifion could not be va- 
lid, as it would counteraét the Bill of Rights. ‘The repreféntatives 
are doubtlefs, for a certain period, independent of their conftituents ; 
but they cannot vote themfelves reprefentatives for life without ufur- 

ation. The affair of competency is a delicate queftion; and it is 
to -be hoped, and indeed ‘we may fairly prefume, that there will be 
ho necéflity of difcuffing it, as the union of the two parliaments, in 
all probability, will not take place before both nations fhiall be con- 
vinced, by rational and temperate difcuffion, of the propriety of 
the méafure. 


Three Letters to a noble Lord, on the pr jected Legiflative Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By a N my So. Abe 
Wright. 1799. Bagh om 


Thefé letters are faid, in the preface, to have been written by a 
noble lord to his friend a noble lord; a veteran in politics, to whom 
he acknowledges himfelf-indebted for his firft rudiments in that 
fcience. The old lord, it fhould feem, has forgotten the leffons of 
former times ; for the younger lord is under the neceflity of repeat 
ing to him fome trite remarks on the fubjeéts of religion, legiflation, 
and trade. He is ftrenuoufly in favour: of the union, which’ is.to 
give dock-vards and Eaft-India depéts, wealth and independence, 
religion, and morality, to the peafants of Ireland. Its prefent legif- 
lature, his lordfhip afferts, can never have the national confidence ; 
but he does not tell us how the tran{miffion of its nobility and feledt 
commoners to St. Stephen’s s chapel will give them refpedtability in 
the eyes. of their countrymen, or why an imperial parliament, legit- 
. lating for.the two iflands, thould be in a better fituation to acquire 
that, credit. On the fubjeét of religion, we could not but be 
furprifed 2 at the confidence with which the writer. repeats againft the 
catholics the charge of a perfecuting intolerant fpirit; a charge which, 
with whatever juftice it may have been adduced againft them in other 
couittries, is ill applied for the two ‘laft centuries to the catholics of 
Britain and Ireland. The riots in London, in 1780, and the demand 
of tithes in Ireland from a great number of perfons who receive no 
benefit from the payment of them, might be brought as proofs that, 
where ‘the protéftants have the afcendency, they are not always 


free from fomeé fymptoms of. this {pirit of intolerante. What _ 
folid grounds can the Trifh ' catholics. have for expeCting relief from 


an imperial parliament, before the. Britifh legiflature fhall remove 
the reftritions under which the ‘diffenters labour i in this country ? 
The advantages to, be derived from an union are problematical ; 
bit, if'a greater liberality is defirable in matters of religion, an 
opening fhould\be made to ‘it in both countries previous to the 
union ; and thefe queftions, by no means honourable to the Chrif- 
tian*name, fhould not be left to be the fubjecs of perpetual dif- 
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pute. But we muft now take leave of our noble lord, requefting 
him to be lefs eager in future to commit his thoughts to the prefs, as 
it is no excufe for want of accuracy, that ‘ each letter is printed as 


it was firft written.’ 


Legal Arguments, occafioned by the Proje of an Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the exclufion of the Roman Catholic 
Nobility and Gentry in both Kingdoms, from Parliament. By a 
Member of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 1s. Booker, 


z woe 

aes approve the general tenor of this pamphlet, as it re- 
commends the abrogation of thofe laws, by which the members of 
the church of Rome are declared inadmiffible to a feat in the legif- 
Jatures of Britain and Ireland. The queftion is clearly ftated, and 
the aéts of parliament which bear any relation to the fubjeé are ably 
difcuffed ; but the writer is too warm when the fpeétre of jacobi- 
nifm croffes his fancy. We heartily with with him that his fenti- 
ments may be adopted by both nations, and that papift and proteftant, 
undiftinguifhed by civil advantages or reftraints, worf:ipping their 
common father according to their own rites, may prove equally zea~ 
Tous to fulfil the great law of our faviour— little children, love one 
another.’ The juftice of the conclufion of this performance would 
not have been impaired, if the paragraph had been wound up with 
a lefs terrifyingand vulgar image of jacobinifm. 


“It is only by removing the caufe of jealoufy and animofity, by 
redrefling all real and well-founded complaints, by granting to pere 
fons according to their refpective degrees of elevation in fociety 
their refpeAtiive rights, by rivetting the loyalty and affeétion of all 
his majefty’s fubjeéts of whatever denomination, by encircling 
around the throne, Rank, Property, and Religion in general; that 
the Britifh monarchy will be able ‘to oppofe fuccefsful refiftance to 
the furies of jacobinifm let loofe on earth to deftroy the exiflence 
of fociety, who feem to have {worn around the furnaces of Hell 
itfelf, to fubvert all authority, all government, and all religion.’ 


P,. 56. 
FINANCE, 


A brief Examination into the Increafe of the Revenue, Commerce, and 
Manufatiures, of Great Britain, from 1792 to 1799. By George 
Rofe, Efq. Sve. 25. Wright. 1799. 

Of the three things fuppofed to have increafed within the laft 
feven. years, the writer has without doubt the beft means of infor- 
mation with refpeé to the firft; but the tefts of the two other ar- 
ticles adduced by him may fairly be called in queftion. There is 
indeed an old obfervation, gui nimis probat nihil probat, which 
feems particularly applicable to the prefent work ; and, when it is 
aficmed, that the imports into Great-Britain have on an average, 
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for the laft feven. years, exceeded thofe of the preceding feven years. 
by 4,230,000l. that an excefs has taken place in Britifh manufac- 
tures exported to the amount of 4,008,o00l, and, for foreign goods 
and manufactures exported, to the amount of 5,085,000l. a fufpi- 
cion naturally occurs that either there is fome error in the mode of 
computation, or that there are not fufficient data for the determi- 
nation of the queftion, We reafon in this manner. From the year 
1784 to 1792, the country was evidently rifing from the humbled 
fituation into which it had been brought by the laft war. The 
ftocks were rifing ; and with them the land alfo increafed in value. 
In the courfe of the fubfequent feven years, the ftocks have been 
materially affected ; the land not in fo great a degree, though its 
value has diminifhed. From certain caufes during the former pe- 
riod, the value of the ftocks and that of the land were raifed : the 
depreffion of both indicates the failure of thofe caufes. The rate 
of intereft in the former period was conftantly decreafing; in the 
latter, conftantly increafing, That trade and manufactures fhould, 
under unfavourable circumftances, and at atime when the war oc= 
cafioned a conftant drain of men from them, increafe toa very great 
degree beyond their {tate in apparently better.times, feems fo 
paradoxical, that we are led to inquire farther into the na- 
ture of the eftimates at the refpective periods. Perhaps ong obvious 
inftance may explain this fubjeét. We will fuppofe that fugar was 
one of the articles in both periods, and that, in the latter, it was 
double the value it bore in the former. If the fame quan- 
tity had been imported in both periods, the increafed price in the 
Jatter would {well the value of the imports, without affording us any 
proof of the national profperity from this increafe. In the fame 
manner the price of the commodities exported may, from the in- 
creafe of taxation, be confiderably increafed, and the nominal value 
of the exports at one period may far exceed that at another; and 
yet the ftate of the nation, in the latter time, may be far preferable 
to that of the former. We ftate this not with a view of depreciat- 
ing the laudable attempt to fhow the flourifhing ftate in which the 
nation is, notwithftanding the war, but to prevent the ufe of a fi- 
milar mode of argumentation, which may hereafter be brought, 
through improper motives, to deprefs the fpirit of the people. 
We will place this fabje& in a ftill more familiar point of view. 
If we examine the books of a wine-merchant for the years 
1788 and 1798, and find that the value of his wine imported and 
fold in 1798 far exceeds that of 1788, does it follow that the mere 
Chant is, on thefe accounts, the richer? He may be nominally richer aie 
and yet really poorer. If, on balancing his books, he fl:ould has 
greater {um in his favour in 1798 than in 1788, yet the price o: 
the commodities in life may have been raifed, and when he has 
his taxes, he may, notwithftanding the apparent advantage of his 
trade, be much impoverithed in his circumftances. Thus. if ‘he 
ftatement is exaGt, as given in this pamphlet, we muft heirs ca 
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adopting the author's conclufi ioh, and require many more data be- 
fore our judgment can be determined on fo intricate a fubject. ~ * 
There is one point in which we agree with the writer, though it 
feems to be brought forward to little purpofe. The Englifh are a 
richer people than the French ; and they can go on fora confider- 
able time longer at their prefent rate of expenditure; but, if the 
net revenue of France, in the year 1797, was, as our author ftates, 
under '8,400,000l. fterling, and in 1799 above 15,000,000. fter- 
ng, we cannot but recolle& how often its ruin has been predicted, 
and refle& that iron, not gold, is the finew of war. While we are 
priding ourfelves on our wealth, the French may perhaps apply the 
verfes of an old poet : 


‘ Non cauponantcis bellum, fed belligerenteis, 
Ferro, non auro, vitam cernamus utrique.’ 


To undervalue an enemy, and entertain too high an opinion of 
ourfelves, are both injurious. © It is * proudly’ faid, indeed—that is, 
it is foolifily faid—that on Great-Britain reft all the hopes of re- 
turning happinefs, independence and fecurity among nations. We 
truft that our country will not be deficient in its energies; but the 
greatnefs of its naval’ power cannot fecure the independence of the 
continent. ‘This is a trite mode of talking, as is the reference of our 
prefent fuppofed advantages to our conftitution; for, if the confti- 
tution has in this period fecured to us fo much profperity, why did 
it not preferve us from the evils of the American war? The faé is, 
that the conftitution is not an{werable for the evils of the one pe- 
riod, and that it has not produced the benefits of the other period. 
This unneceffary introduétion of the conftitution, and the mention 
of fome other points, have the appearance of an appeal to popular 
opinion, and diminifh the effect which the pamphlet might other- 
wife produce on a reflecting mind. The argument throughout is 
{pecious; and every favourable circumftance-in its fupport is weil 
adduced; but it bears evident marks of the man of detail, not of a 
great ftatefman or an original thinker. 


Or the Difcovery in Finance of a fixed Meafure, by Means of which 
Taxes may be raifed. Tranflatcd from the French of Fertaul, 
8vo. Deboffe. 1799. 


The author pretends to have difcovered a certain mode of com- 
pelling every perfon to pay whatever proportion of his income the 
iflature of any country may choofe to demand. His reafoning 


~ againft the late bill for the taxation of income is well founded ; for 


the exaction of the tenth of an income, without regard to the funds 
from which it is derived, violates the principles of juft proportion ; 
and if his difcovery fhould correét that error, he deferves a reward 
{yom the country, and, perhaps, a high feat at the board of finance. 


‘ 














MonTHLy CATALOGUE, 


RELIGION. 


A Sermon, preached on Thurfday, Nov. 29, 1798, being the. Day ap- 
pointed, by Proclamation, to be obferved as a Day of General 
Thankfgiving. By Charles Nofworthy Michell, M. A. vo. 15. 
Dilly. 


¢ The viftories which have been fo uniformly obtained by this 
nation, during the courfe of a tedious and an afflictive war, may 
furely have convinced the moft irreligious, that there is a fecret arm 
fighting for us.’ P. 7. 


The preacher oN fome inftances of our ill fuccefs, and would 
hardly allow the French a right to make ufe of a fimilar argument 
jn confequence of their victories by land. We may alfo obferve, 
that the idea of God fighting for us is perhaps inconfiftent with the 
character of father, which diftinguifhes him under the gofpel dif- 
penfation, That Chriftians are preferved from the caiamities of 
war, is to them a fufficient ground of thankfgiving ; but it is abfurd 
to {peak of a peculiar interference of providence for one people, 
when it may be claimed the next moment by the enemy ; anda 
bloody engagement is {carcely a proper object of contemplation for 
the difciples of the meek and humble Jefus, who taught us to love 
even our enemies. 


4 Sermon preached at St. Fohn’s, Wakefield, for the Benefit of the 
Choir of the faid Church, December 16th, 1798. Publifted at the 
Requeft of the Congregation. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M, A. 
Vicar of GreateOufeborne, near Knarefborough 4to. 5. 
Rivingtons. 


It appears from this difcourfe, that, in the church of St, John, 
Wakefield, Mr. Merrick’s tranflation of the Pfalms, and an ime 
proved pfaimo dy, have been introduced by Dr. Munkhoufe, This 
ininifter has, in confequence, preached and publifhed two fermons 
on the fubje& of pfalmody; fince which, his friend Mr. Clapham 
has ftepped forward to preach the fermon, now alfo publifhed, ¢ for 
the benefit of the choir of the faid church,” 

We find many pertinent obfervations in this difcourfe; and we 
hope that it may, in conjunction with other addreffes on this fub- 
ject t, induce the parochial clergy to aim at roufing their congrega- 
tions to ereater improvement in this pleafing part “of public devo 
‘tion. To give an idea of the plan adopted in the church at Wak 
field, as well as of the preacher’s ftyle and manner, we feleé the” 
following paflage ; 


* That piety is enlivened, and devotion heightened by well-fe- 
leéted -pfalmody, every bar powerfully feels, and every tongue 
loudly proclaims. I may here appeal to yourfelves, whether you 
do not often experience fenfations of pious rapture, and devour 
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ecftacy, which are, by means of your melodious choir, peculiar to 
the fervice of this holy temple? If then your piety be awakened, 
and your affections enkindled by the efforts of this infant eftablifhe 
ment, what ardour of devotion may not be expected, when all are 
taught to * fing praifes unto God with underftanding ?”” When, by 
laudable perfeverance, all fhall have arrived at fuch a degree of ex- 
cellence, as, in the feveral parts which fhall be affigned them, to vie 
with fkilful emulation, and execute with profeflional tafte? When, 
according to the intended arrangement, fome fhiall be feparated 
from the | body of the choir, and fo placed in the feveral parts of 
the church, that the whole congregation may, by fuch judicious 
difpofition, be induced, and by fuch general affiftance, enabled to 
‘¢ lift up their voice in finging praifes unto the Lord?” Would to 
God that fuch regulations in this very affecting mode of public 
worfhip, were made in every church!’ Pp, 11. 


Ne r the clofe of the fermon we were forry to find the preacher 
dealing out illiberal invectives againft diffenters : we are always 
difpleafed at finding an acerbity of language ufed on either fide, 
which can only tend to widen the breach, when it is wifhed that 
divifions may be healed, and mutual candour and forbearance may 
prevail, 

The Dominion of Fefus Chrift over the Elements of Nature.—A Ser- 

mon preached at the Mceting-houfe in Little Wild-ftreet, Lincoln’ s- 
: inn-fields, November 27, 1798: in Commemoration of the great 

Storm in 1703. By Robert Winter, 8vo. 15, Cadell and 

Davies. 1798. | 


~ © Storms and tempefts fulfil God’s word.’ The violent ftorm in 
1703 is, to the prefent generation, only known by report, though 
its effects were tremendous in this and other countries. The 
preacher gives a fucciné account of it in his fermon: he notices 
that a day of fafting and humiliation was, in confequence of it, ap- 
pointed. by authority ; and, with propriety, he records the pious 
proclamation iffued by queen Anne upon that occafion. The pre- 
fent fermon, it appears, was preached in confequence of the inftitu- 
tion of an annual commemoration of the event by.one Mr. Tayler. 

Mr. Winter defcants, in a pleafing manner, on ‘the do- 
minion of Chrift over the elements of nature.’ He exhibits, in an 
engaging point of view, the character and conduct of our faviour 
towards his affrighted difciples in the ftorm, and takes occafion to 


opepoint out the religious improvement which may be made of that 
> ftriking part of the gofpel hiftory. The fentiments and the ftyle 


of this difcourfe are, upon the whole, fuch as do credit to the 
author. 


Public Mercies acknowledged and improved.—A Sermon, preached at 


the Meeting-houfe in Hanover-fveet, Longeacre, November 29, 
1798; being the Day appointed for a general Thank/giving. By 
Robert Winter. 8v0. 15. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 

In the difcourfes to which the Jate day of public thank(yiviug 
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gave occafion, a fimilarity of ideas muft have unavoidably occurred 
to the preachers ; and it is not unpleafing to reflec that, in the ges 
nuine fentiment of gratitude to God, and love for their country, 
churchmen and diffenters, catholics and proteftants, have all borne 
their teftimony. 

The prefent is a well compofed difcourfe. The preacher re« 
commends, throughout, a devout obfervation of the ways of provi- 
dence: he recounts the recent caufes for gratitude to the Almighty, 
and properly points out the religious improvement to be made of 
the merciful interpofitions of Heaven on behalf of our country. 

While we give a general commendation to this fermon, we mutt 
alfo remark, that Mr. Winter feems evidently to labour under a.kind 
of apprehenfion that his loyal effufions of joy, on account of our 
Jate fuccefles, may not be cordially approved by all his diflenting 
brethren. Hence he cautioufly guards and qualifies what he fays 
on the fubjeés of patriotifm, war, naval viétories, the Britifh con. 
ftitution, and the French revolution. Hefeems afraid of incurring 
the difpleafure of the exragés, while he enlifts himfelf under the 
banners of the moderés, We do not think that it would have been 
any diminution of the general excellence of this difcourfe, if Mr. 
Winter had entirely omitted the remark refpecting the voluntary 
tribute which the Proteftant diffenters paid in opening their meete 
ing-houfes on the late thankfgiving day, or if he had forborne to 
inform the public, that, * on a fimilar occafion in the laft year, the 
majority of proteftant diffenters, in and about the metropolis, deems 
ed it expedient, for reafons fufficiently obvious, not to have their 
places of worfhip open for public fervice. No penalty was incurred, 
No public cenfure was paffed. The law of the proclamation did 
not touch them,’ 


A Sermon, preached in the Church of St. Sohn Baptif, Wakefield. 
By the Rev. Richard Munkhoufe, D. D. previous to the Introduc- 
tion of the Rev. Fames Merrick’s Verfion of the Pfalms, with 
Mufic, provided by the Rev. WD. Tatterfal. gto. 15. Rie 
Vingtons. 1797. 


We recommend this difcourfe to the clergy, with the hope that 
it will induce them to imitate the example of the writer, and ims 
prove the pfalmody of their refpective churches. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Remarks on Hydrophobia, or the Difeafe produced by the Bite of a 
Mad Dog, or other rabid Animal. By Robert Hamilton, M. D. 
Member of the Royal College of Phyficians, §5c. Tne fecond 
Edition, With Additions and Correfions, 2 Vols, v0, 456 
Boards, Longman. ©1798. | 


We examined the firft edition of this work, at fome length, in 
our LXIid volume, page 39, and then pointed out many fources of 
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information, which had efcaped the anthor, Of thefe he has availed _ 
himfelf ; and he has fo improved his work, that thefe volumes may 
now be truely faid to contain every thing that is valuable on the 
fubjeé of this violent difeafe. We with we could add, that the 
difcovery of the means of relief had kept an equal pace with the 
obfervance of the fymptoms. In this refpe&t, however, we have 
unhappily made little progrefs ; and. we can {till depend only on a 
complete excifion of the wounded part, though it is not neceffary that 


- this excifion fhould be.immediate. The patient may probably be 


faved, if it be delayed for iome hours—perhaps if it be performed 
at any time previous to the /ecoxd inflammation of the part. 


Reflections on the Propriety of performing the Cafarean Operation $ 
to which are added, Obfervations on Cancer ; and, Experiments 
on the fuppofed Origin of the Cow-Pox. By W. Simmons, 8v0. 
Vernor and Hood, 


The principal part of the work relates to thé hiftory of the Ce- 
farian operation, and the circumftances in which it is admiffible. 
This part is properly executed; but it had been done long before 
by the doctors Ofborne and Hamilton. The only noveity (if in- 
deed it be a novelty) is a recommendation of the fymphyfis of the 
pubes in thofe cafes where the pelvis is too narrow to permit deli- 
very, even when the head has been deflroyed. In this way from 
four_to fix lines may be gained, to allow the delivery of the bafis of 
the fkull. | 

The obfervations on cancer are not new, The difficulty of di- 
ftinguifhing it has been long known, Arfenical cauftics have been 
known to do injury, and arfenic, internally, to have been fometimes 
of fervice. With refpect to the cow-pox, Mr. Simmons at leaf 
proves, by experiment, that it is not derived from the difeafed heel 


of a horfe. 


A few Fads and Obfervations on the Yellow Fever of the Weft Indies, . 
by which it is fhewn, that there have exifted two Species of Fever 
in the Weft-India Iflands for feveral Years paft, indifcriminately 
called Yellow Fever, but which have proceeded from very different 
Caufes, With the Succefs attending the Method of Cure. By 
Fames Anderfon, 8vo. 15.6d¢. Robinfons, 1798. 


This is the work of an attentive and judicious praétitioner, and 
merits the notice of every phyfician who is deftined to exercife his 


~ profeffion in a warm climate. Mr. Anderfon diftinguifhes between 


the proper remittent of the Weft Indies, called the Yellow Fever, and 
what Dr. Chifholm has defcribed under the name of the Boullam 
Fever. The former is not contagious ; but the latter is highly con- 


tagious and malignant. 
‘I fhall here,’ (he fays) ‘take notice of the principal differences 
worthy of obfervation. 
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¢‘ The patient was not, in general, attacked in that fudden man- 
ner by the action of marfh miafmata, as by the action of contagion; 
and the fever, when it arofe from the ation of marfh effiuvia, was, 
in moft cafes, fpun out to a greater length ;.and the yellownefs of 
the fkin was, I think, more general, in almoft every cafe, and of a 
deeper tinge than when from contagion. ‘The pulfe was much the 
fame in both cafes, and admitted of the fame variations. _ Although 
the ftomach pofleffed the fame degree of irritability in both, yet 
the black vomiting did not appear, till later in the difeafe, from 
marth effluvia. | 

‘It has been already hinted, that free evacuations of the intefti- 
nal canal, is of the greateft importance towards the cure of every 
fever in the Weft Indies. On the prefent occafion, the cure was 
chiefly attempted by fuch means, and the garrifon-furgeon, and my- 
felf, employed different purgative medicines, with confiderable fuce 
cefs. 

‘ A fhort time after this, I had an opportunity of experiencing 
the good effects of calomel, conjoined with James’s powders, as fu- 
perior to every other medicine [ had tried; and in which f would 
place the greateft dependance, in the cure of this dreadful fcourge 
of our army in the Weft Indies; and the treatment, I am con- 
vinced, will be equally fuccefsful in both {pecies of fever.’ P. 19. 


In the yellow fever of America, perhaps, both difeafes may have 
been combined, or the contagion of the one may have been chiefly 
confpicuous during the prevalence of the ordinary autumnal remit- 
tent. On this fubjeét we will not decide, though we formerly 
fuppofed that the deftructive {courge of the continent of America 
was only the ufual remittent-in a more violent form. We ought 
* to add that our author’s plan appeared eminently fuccefsful. He 
gave five grains of calomel with feven of Dr. James’s powder every 
three hours, till the alimentary canal was completely evacuated. 


A compendious Medical DiGtionary. Containing an Explanation of 
the Terms in Anatomy, Phyfology, Surgery, Materia Medica, Che- 
mifiry, and Prafice of Phyfic. Colle&ed from the moft approved 
Authors. By R. Hooper, M. D. 12me. §s.6d. Boards. 
Murray and Highley. 1798. ’ 

‘In tenui labor eft; at tenuis non gloria.’ Indeed, this com- 
pendium is executed with care, and offers valuable affiftance to. the 
medical ftudent. The words are accented; their fignifications are 
well explained ; and the fhoré accounts of each fubject annexed are 
clear, judicious, and comprehenfive. 


EDUCATION. 


The Scholar’s Spelling Afifiant, Se. By Thomas Carpenter, 
- Mafter of the Academy, Barking, Effex. 8vo. 15. Boynd, 
Lee and Hurft. 


Mr. Carpenter might have contented himfelf with the produc- 
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tions of former writers on this fubject, without obtruding on the 
world a performance which is frequently and grofsly inaccurate. 


The Firft Principles of Englifh Grammar, methodically exhibited 
and explained, upon a Plan entirely new, tending to render the 
Knowledge of them ufeful in the Study of other Languages. By 

Nicholas Salmon, i2mo, 25. Bound, Dilly. 1798. 


The novelty of Mr. Salmon’s plan is not more apparent than 
that of many other grammarians who have made fimilar profeflions ; 
and, in his preface, he manifefts too ftrong a defire of praifing 
himfelf: but his work contains fome judicious philological ob- 
fervations (among which we may reckon the deduétion of what 
Dr. Lowth calls the poffeflive cafe from the German adjeCtive or 
article es), and a regular and minute analyfis, generally corre&t, of 
the pleafing poetical tale of Edwin and Emma, calculated to ims 
prefs on the mind of the ftudent the niceties of Englifh con{tru€tion. 
The chief figures of {peech are afterwards explained in verfe. 


Petit Parnaffe Frangois, ou Recueil de Morceaux Choifis dans tous 
les différens Genres de Potfie Frangoife; a ?U/age de la Feuneff. 
Par M, des Carriéres, 


The Little French Parnaffus, or Scledtion of Paffages in the different 
Species of French Poetry, for the Ufe of young Perfons, 12m0 
4s. Law. 1797. 


Some judgment is manifefted in this fele&ion, which is intro- 
duced by concife rules of French verfification. The chief authors 
whofe productions are comprehended in the volume are Boileau, 
La-Fontaine, J. B. Roufleau, Madame des Houliéres, Bernis, 
Grefiet, and Voltaire. , 


Legons pour des Enfans de ? Age de deux jusqu’a cing Ans. Ouvrage 
en deux Parties. Traduit de ? Anglois de Madame Barbauld, 
par M. Pa/quier. 


Liffns for Children from two to five Years of Age, in two Parts, 


tranflated by M. Pafquter, from the Englift of Mrs. Barbauld. 
24to. 28. Darton and Harvey. 17098. | 


This performance has undergone fome alterations, but they are 
not of importance. The eafe of the original is well preferved ; 


and the book will be ufeful not only to Englifth but to French 


children. 


Familiar Converfations for the Ufe of Young Children, ec. 2 Vols. 
24fo. Low. 1798. 


Thefe little volumes are calculated only for very young readers 
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POETRY. 


Tributes of AffeRion: with the Slave; and other Poems; Bya 
Lady, and her Brother. 12mo, 28.6d. Longman. 


Thefe poems were, for the moft part, written on occafions dice 
tated by private affection ; and the talents difplayed in them are 
better calculated to intereft a private circle than to pleafe the pub- 
lic. The Introduction poffeffes at leaft equal merit with any of 
the pieces in the volume. 


* Awak’d by Fancy’s fairy voice 
When firft I ftrung the early lyre, 
The Mufes mark'd my infant choice, 
And bade my trembling notes afpire ; 
* And, beaming o’er my op’ning foul, 
Her pow’rs young Emulation fhed ; 
And Hope ttill pointing to the goal 
Around her golden pinions f{pread : 


‘ Fair daughter of the radiant morn 
With rofes ftill renewing crown’d, 
Which blooming, as they hide the thorn, 
Can deal unfeen the deadly wound ! 


‘J view’d the glorious track of Fame, 
Fond ardour in my heart arofe ; 


Again I faw, without a name 
What thoufands in the duft repofe. 


¢ And I, with all this love of fong 
Shall join, faid I, this num’rous croud, 
And mingling with the vulgar throng 
Shall wither in a namelefs fhroud ! 


© She rais’d my eyes, my trembling hand ; 
She led me to the Mufes’ train, 

And at her feet I took my ftand 
And join’d each emulativeeftrain, 


¢ With bolder flights I fcorn’d repofe ; 
From Friendfhip’s fire and Fancy’s ftore, 
At length this little volume rofe, 
And Hope indulgent pojnts to more. 


¢ Here, if fome feeling foul fhould trace 
That kindred warmth, that genial glow, 
Which bids Affection’s angel face 
With fympathetic tears o’erflow ; 


* No glory more the heart requires; 
Nor afks of Heav’na brighter meed ; 
Nor yet to other fame afpires : 
Bleft, if that warmelt with facceed !’ P. 7. 
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The Wild Hunt/man’s Chafee From the German of Birger, Author 
of Lenore. 4fo. 15, Faulder. 1798. ' 


This ballad would probably have never been tranflated, but for 
the great and deferved reputation of Lenore. After that wonder 
ful effort of imagination, the Wild Huntfman’s Chafe appears 
tame and uninterefting. We think the ftanza injudicioufly chofen : 


‘¢ Halloo! on horfe, on foot, away !” 
‘Shrill founds the haughty Wildorave’ s horn 5 
High rears his fteed, brooks no delay, 
And pawing fouffs the gales of morn. 
They’re off !—The hounds loud op’ning clufter round, 
With voices, whips, and horns, the hills refound.” Pp. 5. 


The concluding couplet Clogs a narration that fhould be ex 
tremely rapid. 


The Patriot ; a Poems By a Citizen of the World. 8vo. 25. 
Ridgway. 1798. 


The citizen of the world difcovers little invention, and little power 
of poetry. We extraét part of the battle fcene: 


‘ With blood-ftain’d fwords the rival chiefs engage, 
Infpir’d with all the force of valour’s rage ; 

Both love:and glory ftimulate their ire, 

Thofe grand incitements now at once confpire 

To whet their courage in the gen’rous ftrife, 
Cormac defends his country, and his wife; 

And Orfar is impell’d by valour’s flame, 

To win a princefs, and the wreath of fame ! 

Aétive and ftrong, their keen-edg’d blades they. wield, 
And their warm blood pours plenteous on the field; 
Their helmets and their fhields in pieces hewn, 

They fight all-breathlefs in the blaze of noon ! 

At length the Dane, with a refiftlefs blow, 

Lopt the left arm pf his majeftic foe ; 

Brave Cormac warm with life, defpifing pain, 
Makes a bold effort on his native plain ; 

With one fwift blow he cleft fierce Orfar’s head, 
And laid the pride of Deumark’s army dead! 

So the red light’ning from a cloud defcends, 

And the high cliff with force tremendous rends ; 
The fmoaking fragments on the fummit lie, 

And the loud crafh afcends the echoing fky ! 

Thus died proud Orfar, and his broken hoft, 
Impell’d by terror, haften to the coatt ; a 
The fhouting Irifh their retreat purfue, 

And in th’ invaders’ blood their hands imbrue.’ p. 25, 


The author informs us that he isan Irifuman, We fhould have 
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conjectured that he was; for he {peaks of the Irifh /Zour, which an 
‘ Englifhman would have called the Irith how. 


Lines fuggefied by the Faft, appointed on Wednefday, Feb. 27, 1799. 
By Charles Lloyd, Author of Edmund Oliver, Letter to the Anté- | 
Facobin, Sc. Fe. “gto. 1s. Longman and Rees, 17996 


We are fofry to fee the talents of Mr. Lloyd employed upon 
fuch fubjects. A poem fo metaphyfical as the prefent few perfons 
will read, and ftill fewer will comprehend; the principles indeed 
have more claim to popularity, as the orthodox politics of Filmer 
and Sacheverell, Yet, amidft dark metaphyfics and abfurd rea- 
foning, great genius is difcoverable. The following lines will not 
difprove the remark : 


| ‘I afk of thee, thou poor oppreffed man, 

’ Who friendlefs feel’ft thyfelf, fave when thou turn’f 
To the everlafting friend—I afk of thee 

Whofe actions never havé been underftood, 
Whom falfely-fixed blame (atttach’d to deeds 
Inexplicable, fave to the all-feeing one) 

Has led a fuperficial world to caft 

Among its vile difhonourable things ;— 

I afk of thee, whether the darkeft hour 

Of man’s rejection, has not brought a boon , 

Thou prizeft more than worlds.—Thou lovedft all, 
And perhaps thou lovedit one, a fellow being, 
Better than life itfelf—thou hadft a foul 

Of deepeft, tendereft feeling—yet for thee 

There was a fix’d and fecret interdict 

Inwoven in the myftery of thy fate, 

Which blafted all thy promifes of joy ! 

It feem’d that thou wert guilty—’twas not fo! 
Thou wert what proud men call unfortunate !— 

I afk of thee again, oppreffed man, 

If this withdrawing of all goodly things, 

All the defirable bleffings of the earth, 

Has not more wrought in thee; more folid peace, 
More quiet joy, and heavenly grace, produc’d 
Than aught a {miling providence could give?’ P. g. 


From the author of Edmund Oliver we hope and expect better 
things. 


The Battle of the Nile; a Defcriptive Poem. <Addreffed as a tri= 
butary Wreath to Nautic Bravery. By a Gentleman of Earl St. 
Vincent’s Fleet, Svo. 15.6d. Debrett. 1799. 


Thefe lines are evidently the produce of one who is neither a 
poet nor a feaman ; for both the poet and the failor would objeé@ 
‘to the paflage that follows ; 
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©The fkilful miafter on each motion tends, 

The anchor’s up,” he cries; “ fhe wends, fhe wends ! Ys 
Her prow obedient now fhe heaves and laves, 

And turns majeftic on the {welling waves. 

Now fourteen fail, by valiant Nelfon led, 

By gales impell’d, glide o’er old Ocean’s bed; 

Swift o’er the deep they bound with willing feet, 
Whilft from afar they view the remnant fleet. 

With crowded fail, urg’d by the frefh’ning breeze, 
And fteady courfe, they plough the briny feas.— 
Now on the fwelling furge they plunge and rife, 
And lift alternate to the feas and fkies. 

Now through the blocks the whiftling current pours, 
And through the mafts and yards and tackling roars. 
Sueceflive fhocks the trembling bark fuftains, 

And to the wind the lab’ring canvafs ftrains. 

Now wide around the foaming {urges play, 

And circling gyres mark out a whiten’d way. 
Thus, with ftrong gales, the chofen fquadron tend, 
And tow’rds Sicilia’s ifle their courfe they bend ; 
Full eaft-north-eaft a fteady courfe they bore, 

Till fafely anchor’d on its fea-girt fhore ; 

Where, in the bay of Siracufe, they wait, 

To gain fome tidings of the Gallic fleet.’ p. 22. 


Britannia Triumphant, over the French Fleet, by Admiral Lord 
Nel/on, off the Mouth of the Nile, a@ Poem. By W. King. 8v 
ts. Eafton, Salifbury. 

Thefe are the rhymes of a peafant, publifhed at the requeft 
of his neighbours. If a failor, who was in the engagement, fhould 
purchafe and read all the poems that have been publifhed in praife 
of it, it would coft him more than his prize-money would repay, 
and he would find it a harder fervice than the aétion. 


Poetry of the Anti- Facobin. Small 8vo. 5s. Boards. Wright. 1799. 


In reviewing the complete edition of this paper, we noticed the 
merit of the poetry. It is therefore only neceflary to announce its 
feparate publication. 


DRAMA. 


Aurelio and Miranda: a Drama. In Five A&s. With Mufe.. 
Firft adied at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, on Saturday, De- 
sember 29, 1798. Written by James Boaden, 8vo. 25. Ball. 
1799- 

This drama is founded upon the romance of the Monk : the de- 

vil, however, is converted into a modeft woman, and the monk 

preferved from rape, inceft, murder, and damnation; incidents 
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which Mr. Boaden did not.think altogether fuitable for dramatic 
reprefentation. The play: difcovers net the genius of the novel ; 
nor, indeed, is it difgraced by its. faults, 

variation from the {tory may be learned from the enfuing fcene. 


‘ Mir.*No moreIt ill becomes your lips to utter ; - 
I feel myfelf difhonour’d to have heard nee 
The plain avowal of illicit love. 

Mark me, Aurelio: ‘That my yielding foul 
Was wholly yours, I glory to avows 

I made myfelf a love of character, 

And bound my paffion to your purity : 

I knew my honour, and relied on yours. 

* Aur. Yet do me juftice, ev’n in your difpleafures 

I could not hope, and early I confefs’d it, 
To be allow’d to gaze upon your beauty, 
Indulge the knowledge of your anfw’ring love, 
And not approve temptation in the grant, 

I yielded my confent. 

‘ Mir. To fave my life |= | 
Your memory is perfect, Sir—Biut ftill 
Thofe words muft come from no one but myfelf. 

© Aur, Cruel Miranda !—could you think my nature 
Would e’er infult the objeét it adores ? 

If, in the hourly witnefs of thofe charms; 
The fires they muft excite will burft their way, 
In {pite of all the checks of my condition—— 

‘ Mir, And what you gave in pity to my weaknefs, 
You now would make the ruin of my fame !+= 
But if I thought I could be fo degraded, 

To fall a victim to impure defires, 
I'd tear myfelf from thee, and all’the world, 
And burning fhame fhould crumble me to afhes, 

* Aur, The paffions Heav’n infpires his love perinits: 
His creatures all indulge them, and are happy. 

Shall we alone difclaim the generous blifs, 
And freeze the mighty fervour by caprice? 

‘ Mir. ’Tis true—the chain of love furrounds creation, 
And all the various tribes of being feel it: 

To man exclufively the law is giv'n, 
That binds his reafon and his love together, 
And bids him live for one--and one alone.' 

‘ Aur. Heart me proteft—that you, and only you, 
Shall ever reign the fovereign of my heart = 
Silence, your fcruples then—Accept a pledge 
Sacred as if recorded at the altar. 

Comply, my gracious fweetnefs !+-Who can know it? 

‘ Mir. I thall, No, no; thefe folemn-founding words 
But veil the infamy that lurks beneath them, pO athe 
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And bear the bitter taunt which waits on him, 
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They cantiot change its colour. +—Shnil I fpeak it ? 
It makes of y6u''a cheat, tho’ faint without : -- 


» And, to deferibe the partner of your crime,’ - ° 
: Tis Naturé’s erro; an immodeft woman ; 


A common ebaraéter, but not Miranda’s. 

‘ Aur. Perverfe, myfterious fex.!|—propofing ever 
Objects that mock all poffible attainment. 
Show them a beisig; who renounces love, 
One covenanted to defpife its power, 
Him they purfue with all the rage of conqueft, 
And bend him to their will, “Fhe tafk achiev’d 
Seeins to annihilate the love which prompted it, 
Or fences if with feruples never dreamt on. 

‘ Mir. Thus irritated paffion ever clouds 

The purpofes that thwart its.rafh indulgence. 
Hear me, and weigh the motives of my conduct, 
And call me them capricious or unjuft. 
Fatally for my peace, a flave to love, 
I fought, with innocence, its. fafe indulgence. 
I faw Aurelio awful im his virtue ;—~ 
But what fepell’d the fex attracted me ; 
Nor could I think the higheft hopes of man 
Rais’d him beyond the reach of woman’s loves 
I did afpire to make him own a with, 
And to fupply that wifh by virtnous paffion ; 
My houfe’s power might have abfolv’d his vows, 
And bid-his goodnefs blaze in focial life ;— 
I hop’d in-him a hufband. 

* Aur. O Miranda, 
Affail not thus my falt’ring refolution ! 
Think, think, before you bid me leap the gulph, 
To what » fearful depth your victim falls. 
Where is the fame to which I faerific’d 
The feeling idly deem’d beyond temptation ? 
Can I go forth, and tell the {coffing world 
My firm refolves ate feeble as their own, 


Who dares a trial mightier than his ftrength? 

¢ Mir. He, who does well in any rank of life, 
May calmly brave the caluminies of men, 
And boldly look: to:-Heav’n for his reward. 

¢ duv.Yes,\there are duties, public and reclufe, 
Which to difthargé is praife, howe’er we chufe ; 
But when the choice is made, and bound: for every, 
If the reclufe return to what he left; ° 
The: world wilh fay ’twas appetite alone, 





>Not his conviction, that produe’d:the change,’ . rhe 


And:hold hiny am apoftate and: ithpoftor. 
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‘ Mir. No more, no more—I fee where it muft end: 
Aurelio blufhes at an_aé¢t of virtue, 
Becaufe fome mifconfteuction waits upon it ; 
And, therefore, he would have Miranda sielder- 
To guilt, which no conftruGion can ex¢ufe.’ p, 48. 


Laugh when you can: a Comedy, in Five Adis, As performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. ‘By Frederick Reynolds. 8v0. 
2s. Longman. 1799. 


The character of Mr.~Reynolds, as a comic writer, is now well 
known. Quick dialogue, ftage buftle, and a cant word or phrafe, 
enfure the fuccefs of his pieces. The hero of this comedy is, as 
ufual, recommended by benevolence and ectentric gaiety. He 
difcovers his difpofition on his firft appearance, 


© Delville, Why I haven’t feen you thefe hundred years—but 
I’ve heard of you—-ah, George! George !—I’m told youtre as 
great a boy, and play as many monkey tricks.as ever! 

© Goffamer. Then you’re told right, Ned—I leave you and other 
wifeacres to follow ferious, graye purfuits—for me, ]’m fool enough 
to ftudy mirth and merriment.;, and as long as I’m a man I hope I 
fhall be a boy ! 

‘ Delville,. Well, well | ~] fee there’s no reforming you—fo tell 
me, what brings you to Richmond, George ? 

© Goffamer. “A fine girl and thisty thoufand pounds ! I love them 
both with all my heart and foul, , 

* Delville, And do they love you? 

* Gofamer. To difraétion !—~both ready to jumpinto my arms! 
' only the guardian, he’s a little .troublefome—but you Know the 
old way—-play with him,like trout—tickle him inte gonfent. 

‘ Delville. Take care, George: for how often at Weftminfler 
and at. Oxford, whilft planning to trick others, haye I feen you 
trick’d yourfelf ? 

© Goffamer. Never.:> fince I tagk to the glorious profeffion, never 
had the worft of it. 

¢ Delville. No! why don’t you remember the -boyifh trick I 
play’d you at the Sun Inn? didn’t I lure you into the attorney’s bed- 
chamber, and coax you to let off fquibs and crackers in-order to 
get you iato a law-fuit? ~ | 

* Goffamer. You did—you did—and when the ceremony was 
perform’d, didn’t I run out of the room, lock you in, and leave you 
to pay all the cofts and damages ?—I fay there I hoax’d you, Ned? 
—then again, the bet about the hogfhead of claret ? 

‘ Delville, Pfha!—nonfenfe—that was many years ago: I defy 
you to fucceed now. — 

© Go/famer. Don’t—don’t defy me, Ned! 

© Delville. Why s’life! have you the impudence to fuppofe you 
could make a butt of me now? 

* Goffamer. Of you or any men living : and if you chufe to bet 
2 
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me another hogfhead of claret !—but you won’t—you’ve bought 
experience—the burnt child, you know——heh! Ned, 

‘ Delville. Zounds! I’ve a great mind to accept your offer, on 
purpofe to make you pay for your prefumption. 

‘ Goffamer, Do: I'd take it as a favour, Ned—do let me once 
gmore make a laughing ftock of you ?—do.bet me a hogfhead af © 
claret, that before to-morrow morning I don’t play you as fair a 
trick— 

* Delville. Before to-morrow morning? well—fince you pror 
voke me—it’s a bet. 

‘ Goffamer (embracing him). My dear fellow, thus, and thus let 
me return you thanks ?—I’ll go to work direétly—I’ll go drink one 
bottle of Coftly’s claret, the better to fecure whole dozens of yours? 
-—I'll—but hold—hold—where am I to find you? 

¢ Delville. At the hotel. 

* Goffamer. That’s enough !—and remember now—no quibbling 
»— if it’s as fair a trick as the others, you'll acknowledge the wager’s 
‘mine? 

‘ Delville. Agreed! and by making you fmart for your folly, I 
hope I fhall fhame you out of a conduét, devoid of all feeling, 
fenfe, and morality ! 

‘ Goffamer, Morality !—nay, now—what fyftem is more moral 
than mine? 

© Delville. What! why that of rationality—of fentiment. 

* Goffamer. Sentiment! pfha !—where one rafcal is preach’d or 
Je€tur’d out of his vices, thoufands are laugh’d and ridicul’d out of 

them: and becaufe I’m cheerful, don’t fancy I want feeling, 
—No; I’ve as‘much fenfibility as graver men; but the world 
is full enough of mifery, and rather than add to it, I often drefs for. 
row in {miles I promife you—fo be on your guard—remember the 
attorney—and laugh—laugh when you can, my boy!’ P. 12. 


NOVELS, &e. 


Faguelina of Hainault: an Hiftorical Novel, By the Author of 
- © The Duke of Clarence.’ 3 Vols, .12m0. 9s. Boards, Bell. 

1798. 

. This piece does not rife above the generality of hiftorical novels: 
yet the perufal of fuch a work is better than idlenefs, and we with 
that circulating libraries contained no worfe produétions than Fae 
quelina of Hainault, Though the novel be indifferent, Jaquelina 
has been the fubjeé of a noem far worfe. 


¢ Foure times.in marriage I my fruite did try, 
Yet could T not increafe my progenie. 
Gorrichom I won, gainft William of Arckel, 
In which exploit three hundred Englifh fell. 

_ Beneath my conduét, while one day did fhine, 
My hufband’s ranfome made me to refigne 
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My contries to the duke of Burgondie : 
Ten yeares with paine I fat in fovereigntye, 
And now in one grave with my grandfather 
Peace did: my body to his reit conferre.’ 


Such is the true and poetical hiftory of the lady whom the no- 
velift has gifted with all imaginable beauty, virtue, and fenfibility. 


The Conftant Lover ; or, William and Feannete: a Tale. From 
the German of A. Von Kotzebue, To which is prefixed an Account 
“of the literary Life of the Author. 2Vols, i12m0, 8s. Boards. 
Bell. 1799. 


This work was produced by a man of firft-rate talents, at a time 
when he was rather amufing than exerting himfelf. Incident follows 
incident with pantomimic rapidity and pantomimic effet: we have 
‘new fituations in abundance, and one chara¢ter certainly original, 
a Dutchman in love, difinterefted, and the victim of fenfibility! A 
book more completely amufing we have feldom perufed. Kotzebue 
has been accufed of jacobinifm: but the prefent publication will 
completely exculpatehim from the charge. His literary life is 
prefixed—a piece of felf-biography, which, to our difappointment, 
has been abridged. Such are the talents of this wonderful author, 
that we can fcarcely with him to correé more, left he fhould write 
lefs. 


The Falfe Friend: a domeftic Story. By Mary Robinfin. 4 Vols, 
12m0, 16s. Boards. Longman. 1799. 


Mrs. Robinfon is one of thofe writers who poffefs more genius 
than judgment. The plot of her novel is intricate, and the lan- 
. guage frequently forcible ; but many of hér characters are ‘ monfters 
that the world ne’er faw,’ unnaturally (we could almoft fay, impof- 
fibly) impudent and wicked. The heroine is diftinguifhed by that 
delicate fenfibility which it feems improper to reprefent as amiable. 


Raft Vows, or the Effed?s of Enthufiafm. A Novel. Tranflated 
from the French of Madame de Genlis, 3 Vols. 12mo. 105. 6d. 
Boards. Longman. 1799. 


As we gave a copious account of the original novel *, we now 
merely announce the tranflation, which is executed with {pirit and 
fidelity. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIST. | 
Biographical Anecaotes of the Founders of the French Republic, and 
of other eminent Charaders, who have diftinguifred themfelves in 


the Progrefs of the Revolution, Vol. Ll, 12mo. $5. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1798. 


Whatever may be the event of the French revolution, the hiftory 





— 


* See our XX1Vth Vol, New Arr. p. 562. 
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of thofe who accomplifhed it muft ever intereft mankind. Thefe 
anecdotes are not ill related,'and they appear to have been collected 
with diligence. 
pois oe: for forming by Subfeription, in the Metropolis of the Britife 
Empire, a public Inftitution for diffufing the Knowledge and faci- 
. Fitating the general Introduction of ufeful Mechanjcal Inventions 
and Improvements, and for teaching, by Caurfes of Philofophical 
LeAier es and Experiments, the Application of Science to the com- 
mon Purpofes of Life. By Benjamin Count of Rumford, F. R. 8. 
M.R. I. A. ce. 80. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


This plan is. founded on the moft benevolent views; and, if car- 
vied: into execution, it will be attended with advantageous confe- 
quences, to the country. Therich have an opportunity of becom- 
ing benefactors to the nation, and (we may add) to mankind ; for, 
‘by infiruéting the lower claffes in ufeful objects, they will increafe 
the comforts of life; and the habits of induftry, which the latter 
awill acquire in thofe feminaries of education, will render them lefs 
Jiable to be infeé&ted with the opinions which are now circulated 
with fuch indyftry concerning the relative fituation of the different 
‘clafles of the community. -We are happy to fee that there are 
nearly, fixty fubicribers, of fifty guineas each, to this ufeful infij- 
tution ; and, as the grant of two guineas will fecure to the donor 
certain privileges for the year following that fubfcription, we do 
‘not: doubt that the fift -of -fubfcribers will foon be yery nu- 
merous. We heartily recommend the perufal of this work to all 
- who have.the means and the wifh to contribute to the comfort and 
jmprovemeat of their fellow-creatures. 


“Effays and Criticifms, by ‘Dr. Gold/mith ; with an Account of the 
Author. 3 Vols. 12m0. 9s. Boards. Johnfon. 1798. 


. The firft. volume .of thefe Effays was publifhed by Gold- 
{mith himfelf; the others are now firft colleé&ted. The internal 
evidence is fufficient to prove their authenticity, and the account 
given in the preface fatisfaétorily eftablifhes that point. 


¢ The late Mr. ‘Fhomas Wright, printer, a man of literary ob- 
fervation and experience, had, during his conneétion with thofe pe- 
riodical. publications, in which ‘the early works of Dr. Goldfmith 
were originally contained, carefully marked the feveral campofi- 
tions of the different writers, as they were delivered to him to print. 
Being, therefore, it was fuppofed, the only perfon able to feparate 
the gentiine performances of Dr. Goldfmith from thofe of other 
writers, in thefe mifcellaneous colleétions, it became the with of 
‘feveral admirers of the ‘Author of ‘The Traveller and Deferted Vil- 
lage, that his authentic writings fhould no longer. be blended with 
either doubtful or {purious pieces. Mr. Wright was therefore re- 
commended and prevailed upon to print the _prefent Seleétion, 
which he had juft completed at thetime of his death,’ Vol. ii, P, viii. 
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tis unneceflary to expatiate in praiie of Goidfmith. His name; 
Ynd the merit of the pieces, muft procure for thefe volumes an ex: 
tenfive circulation. 5 

The Secrets 7 the Engl Bafiille difclfed. To which is added a Copy 


of the Rules'and Orders by which the whole Syffem it regulated. By 
a Middlefex Magifirate. 800.’ ts. “Rivingtons. 1799. 


Complaints having been lately made refpecting the treatment 
of certain perfons confined in the houfe of correétion for Mid- 
dlefex, vulgarly called the Engtifii Baftillé, we are here favoured 
with a defence of thé regulations obferved in that prifon. With 
regard to the pérfons confined on fufpicion of high treafon, who 
are faid to have been improperly treafed, we cant be expetted 
to interfere between this writer and thofé who have adduced the 
charges. According to his account, their treatment is liberal, atid, 
in his opinion, vety injudicioufly fo. He feems inclined to nieae 
fures of greater feverity, and, asa magiftrate,; wifhes that thefe 
perfons may be fent to fome other place, as, though few in num< 
per they occafion more confuyfion than all the reft of the pri- 

oners, 

With refpeé& to thé general fyftem of the prifon, a very fio- 
nourable fact is here recorded: * From the rft of January, 1796, 
to the 18th of December, 1798, not fewer than thtee thoufand 
fix hundred and nine prifoners havé been committed, and of this 
number only fxteen have died in that time, making an average of 
ene prifoner in two hundred and twenty-four.’ All objections to 
this place of confinement, therefore, on the fcore of health, are 
fully anfwered. : 


A Short Relation of the River Nile: of its Source and Current; of its 
overflowing the Champagnia of Egypt, till it runs into the Mediter- 
ranean; and of other Curiofities. With a new Preface. Written 
by an Eyc-Witnefs, who lived many Years in the chief Kingdoms of 
the Abvfine Empire. 8vo. 25.6d, Lackington. 1798. 


The travels of Bruce, and the expedition of Baonaparte, ren- 
der this pamphlet interefting. It was firft. publifmed by the 
Royal Society in the year 1688, having been tranflated from the 
Portuguefe language by Sir Peter Wyche. It contains the obfer- 
vations of an eyé-witnefs, near the beginning of the laft century, 
on the Nile and the Red Sea, as well as on a remarkable ani- 
inals, &c. Indeed, as the preface ftates, this little work may al- 
moft be faid to comprehend the moft material parts of the five 
large volunies publifhed by the adventurous vifitant of Aby fiinia: 


The Layman’s Addrefs to the Clergy of England; humbly febmitted to 
the Perufal of every Gentleman in the Kingdom. By a Friend to the 
Church Eftablifiment. 8vo. 18. Dilly. 1798. 


‘This is the attempt of a fincere friend of the church to encou. 
rage the clergy to 2 refidence on their benefices, or to the grant 
of a more liberal allowance to curates. A curious inftance is 
given, from a weftern diocefe, of the performance of the duty of 
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eleven livings, of the annual value of 4130/. for 407). 175. 6d. 
We do not entertain any fanguine expeétations of a reform of. 
this evil; but the ferious remonftrances of this author ought not 


to be defpifed. 


A corre? Abridgement of the Ad for inipdfing a. Tax on all Income. 
8vo. Od. W of 


The aé& in queftion feems to have been abridged with care; 
and a convenient index is added. 


An authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of bis Majefty’s Squadron, 
_ under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelfong from its 
_ failing from Gibraltar to the Conclufion of the glorious Battle of the 

Nile; drawn up from the Minutes of an Officer of Rank in the 
_ Squadron. 8vo. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


This account of the operations of our fleet, in an expedition 
which has raifed to an unparalleled height the naval glory of 
our countrymen, may be recommended as faithful and fatisfac- 


tory. | 
4 Curfory View of Civil Government ; chiefly in relation to Virtue and 
_ Happine/s. By Ely Bates, Efg. 8vo. 35. Rivingtons. 1797. 


This is one of the many works which have been lately pub- 
lifhed with the laudable view of recommending perfonal religion, 
as the only means of perfonal happinefs, and as the fafeguard of 
the ftate. The fubftance of the whole may be comprifed in this 

ueftion. ‘* What would it avail a man to climb the Alps, or the 

ndes, to vifit the pyramids of Egypt, or the great wall of 
China; or more wifely perhaps fit at home, under the protection 
of equal laws, and quietly enjoy his portion of the good things of 
this life ? What would it avail him to range through all the arts 
and fciences, and traverfe the intelleétual world, if he is held 
with invifible chains, fettered with guilt, and tyrannifed by his paf- 
fions?? This point is illuftrated at confiderable length, by appeals 
to fact and experience, by occafional anfwers to the cavils of in- 
fidels, and by refutations of fome of the pofitions advanced by 
thofe who are termed philofophers. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leaveto inform M. F. that we cannot accept his offer 
of literary fervice, as his letter exhibits no proof of that ‘ ability’ of 
which he profeffes to have a ‘ deliberate confcioufnefs.’ 


The voluntary critique, fent by P.C. is not admiffible. 





| ERRATUM. | , 
~ P. 28, 1. 4, for the/e numbers, read the third and fourth numbers. 














